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IN GYM FLOOR 
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NY coach who has sent his team into action on various 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK gymnasium floors knows that a Seal-O-San finish makes 
This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest a “whale of a difference.” 
will be trea red b h i th ee 4 ” ° 
Why do plays “click” on a Seal-O-San finished floor? 
photes, and suggestions on offense, Here’s the answer: a Seal-O-San finish is different from all 
other finishes. It is made expressly for gymnasium floors. A 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 100% non-slippery finish, it permits a player to pivot, pass, 


university coach and high school coach dribble, or shoot without skid or fall. It helps prevent those 


accidents that often keep your best players on the bench. 

Furthermore, Seal-O-San lasts for years because it is made to 
stand the abuse of a// gymnasium activities. Many coaches re- 
port that Seal-O-San outlasts two or three ordinary finishes. 
More than 4200 coaches know that Seal-O-San helps turn out 
winners. So try Seal-O-San on your gym floor. The new “zip” 
shown by your team will prove that Seal-O-San has no equal. 
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The Division of Health Education 
—its Program and Membership 


by DR. EDNA W. BAILEY 


Chairman, Division of Health Education 


Association, younger and weaker than the Division of 
Physical Education, perhaps a little further advanced 
in its development than is the Division of Recreation. 
The purpose of the Division is to give opportunity 
for coordinated work on health education problems by 
all the specialists who are professionally concerned with 
them, and to sponsor through the Association, and in the 
National Education Association, the findings of the Di- 
vision with regard to school health policies and curricula. 
These findings will command respect and receive atten- 
tion in proportion as the Division membership is inclu- 
sive, representative, and experienced. 


|= Division is one of three coordinate parts of the 


Division Organization 


This consists of a Division Council, elected by the Sec- 
tions belonging to the Division. The chairman of the 
Council is a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Association, and a member-at-large of the Governing 
Board. The Chairman of each Section is a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Association. This representa- 
tion provides opportunity for expression of points of 
view characterizing the health sections. The function of 
the Division Council is to give each of the different pro- 
fessional groups easy access to candid and expert criticism 
of their findings on school health. The physicians and den- 
tists are ready to validate the factual material and discuss 
the emphasis to be placed on various topics in the health 
course of study; the health teachers are prepared to 
explain to the school physician the pedagogic blunders 
in his plans for an efficient school health service—and 
so on. From such pooling of resources we should be 
able to develop statements about school health plans and 
practices which will be sound, practical, and understand- 
able by parents and by school people generally. We may 
hope to bring about greater unanimity among experts in 
this field, thereby securing much better support and 
understanding from the public. A very simple program, 
backed by all the professions concerned, will have a 
better chance of acceptance than any plan favored by 
one group but criticized unfavorably as to detail by all 
the others. 

Sections affiliated with the Division are five in number, 
at present. Additional sections may be organized with 
consent of the Legislative Council, as need and interest 
develop. Each Section has the right to present at least 
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one program at the annual meeting of the Association; 
sets its own membership requirements and formulates 
its program. There are no Section nor Division dues. 

Membership in the Sections is open to interested per- 
sons who meet the Section requirements and who are 
members of the Association or of the N.E.A., or of both. 

The chief advantage of Section membership is the 
opportunity offered to make a contribution to school 
health work in a direct and effective manner; the con- 
tacts with fellow workers are stimulating; and there is 
an unusually good opportunity to publish findings where 
these will become immediately available to school people 
generally. 

The following statements present the work of each 
Section very briefly. If you are interested, send in your 
application to the chairman of the Section in which you 
wish to work. 


1. Section on Education of Teachers 


Purpose.—The Teacher Education Section seeks to 
promote the best possible training of classroom teachers, 
health educators, and school administrators in health 
subject matter and in the field of health education meth- 
ods. The Section seeks to reach its objectives through 
bringing together the professional workers in this country 
who are concerned with these particular problems, and 
through the research and recommendations of special 
Section committees. 


Membership.—Membership is open to all those who 
are professionally concerned with these problems. 


Officers.— The officers of our Section are: (1) Dr. C. 
E. Turner, Department of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman; (2) 
Dr. Anita Laton, University of California, Vice-Chair- 
man; (3) Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Notes on Progress.—The Section Meeting in Atlanta 
will be devoted to a consideration of the teacher-educa- 
tion problem on the North American continent—the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Speakers will pre- 
sent teacher-education activities of special interest in 
each of these three countries and the Section will hold 
a discussion of the work of the Section committee in the 
teacher-education field. 

A publicity committee has been appointed composed 
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of key people throughout the southeast. These persons 
are accepting responsibility for calling the meeting to 
the attention of interested professional workers and ad- 
ministrators. 


Il. Section on Health Instruction 


Purpose.—The desire of the Health Instruction Sec- 
tion to make a contribution in assisting personnel to meet 
the needs in this field, taking advantage of all available 
channels. 


Membership.—All those engaged in teaching, supervis- 
ing, administering or rendering advisory service in the 
field of health instruction are eligible for membership in 
the Health Instruction section. 


Officers—(1) Eliot V. Graves, Chairman, Supervisor 
of Physical and Health Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia; (2) Miss Ethel M. Mealey, 
Secretary, White Plains, New York. 

Notes on Progress —For the Atlanta program, two 
Section meetings are planned; Miss Fannie Shaw, Di- 
rector of Health Education, Georgia, will be Chairman 
of the elementary program. The business meeting of the 
section will be combined with the secondary program. 

The Organization Committee has recommended the 
following committee: 

1. Program Committee—Major Graves, Chairman, 
with the help of Miss Shaw and others are planning the 
program for the Atlanta meeting. 

2. Curriculum Study—Dr. Lillian Davis, Baltimore, 
Chairman. She has already developed a small committee 
which is at work. 

3. Membership Committee—Miss Mealey of White 
Plains is Chairman. 

4. Committee on Information, Methods and Material 
—Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College, Chairman. 

The Organization Committee recognizes a need for a 
distributing service in the Division, with each section 
contributing its peculiar service. 

For the Summer Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Miss Ruth Grout, Consultant in School 
Health Education, Olean, New York, represents this 
Section in program making. 


Ill. School Nutrition Section 


Purpose.—An educational organization pertaining to 
health should include persons who can present authentic 
material on nutrition which can be used by the class- 
room teacher. To supply this need, a School Nutrition 
Section has been formed as a part of the Division of 
Health Education of the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education. 

Membership.—Members of the School Nutrition Sec- 
tion must have at least a bachelor’s degree from a recog- 
nized college or university with a major in foods and 
nutrition or with additional courses in nutrition and re- 
lated subjects. A member must also have had at least two 
years’ successful experience as a nutritionist either in 
teaching, social service, editorial, or allied fields. 

Officers.—(1) Carlotta C. Greer, Chairman, Head of 
the Home Economics Department, John Hay High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio; (2) Dr. Marietta Eichelber 
Secretary, Director, Nutrition Service, Irradiated Bea 
rated Milk Institute, Chicago, Illinois: (3) Dr. L a 
J. Roberts, Chairman of the Work Committee, Chairman 
Department of Home Economics, The University of 
Chicago. 

Notes on Progress.—An unpublished report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
viz., “Nutrition Service for the School Child,” jg being 
revised by Dr. Lydia Roberts, Chairman of the Work 
Committee of the School Nutrition Section. 

Tentative plans have been made to publish in the 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuHysIcaL EpucatIon a “Ques. 
tion Box.” The latter will consist of questions pertaining 
to nutrition sent in by teachers and answers prepared by 
an authoritative nutritionist. 


IV. Section on School Nursing 


Purpose.—The purpose of our section is to interpret 
school nursing to the educators; to develop an active 
relationship with other school health personnel and to 
present standards for guiding administrators in the em- 
ployment of school nurses. 


Membership.—Membership in the section for this year 
may be held by nurses who belong to the American 
Nurses Association or the National Organization for 
Public Health Nurses. 


Officers—(1) Miss Lulu V. Cline, Chairman, 228 So, 
St. Joseph Street, South Bend, Indiana; (2) Miss Ger- 
trude Cromwell, Vice-Chairman, Health Education and 
School Nursing, 629 3rd Street, Des Moines, Iowa; (3) 
Miss Marie Swanson, Secretary, Supervisor of School 
Nursing, University of the State of New York, Albany, 
New York. 


Notes On Progress.—(1) Business meeting will be held 
at Atlanta. (2) No program is planned for the Section 
as such. (3) Participation of school nurses on the Divi- 
sion Program; discussion of the relation of school nurs- 
ing to the health program. 


V. School Medical and Dental Section 


Purpose.—To relate the work of school physicians and 
dentists to the school health program in its more general 
aspects; to make available to other members of the 
Division the advice and counsel of members of the Sec- 
tion; and to express the judgment of the Section member- 
ship on school health policies through the medium of the 
Association and of the National Education Association. 

Membership.—Those interested in school medical and 
dental services, who are members of the American Medi- 
cal Association or its subsidiary societies; or members of 
the American Dental Association or its affiliated organi- 
zations. 

Officers—(1) Don W. Gudakunst, M.D., Dr. P.H, 
Chairman, Director, School Health Service, Department 
of Health, Detroit, Michigan; (2) William W. Bauer, 5 
M.D., Secretary, Director, Bureau of Health and Public 
Instruction, American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Liberal Cultural Values of Physical 


Education 


ferent civilizations, and different groups within the 

civilization. We like to feel that historically man 
has advanced culturally with the passing of the ages. 
Such advance is not a steady stream but rather the 
gradual ascendancy from the plains to the highest peaks. 
Foothills of cultural achievement are separated by val- 
leys of retardation yet the height of each succeeding hill 
increases. A newer civilization picks up and adds to 
the level of its predecessor; over-systematization, steril- 
ization, and all too frequently war, throw back the cul- 
tural progress until again it is revivified and reaches new 
heights of appreciation and expression. 


Cen of culture vary with different ages, dif- 


Culture as Appreciation 


Interpretations of sense impressions of all types have 
been considered cultural. The taste appreciations of 
food and drink have often been one of the earmarks of 
a cultivated person. Sound appreciations have, particu- 
larly since the development of varieties of musical instru- 
ments, been considered a criteria of cultural development. 
Ability to appreciate the world of which we are a part 
through vision, particularly appreciations of form and 
color, have been accepted almost universally as cultural 
expressions. Kinesthetic and static sense appreciations 
have less frequently been considered cultural. 

Culture has been considered to involve appreciation 
of all types. To give appropriate meanings to observable 
phenomena is a characteristic of culture. All too often, 
however, the areas in which such appreciations may be 
acceptable have been limited to the arts of color, form, 
music, and literature. The science of medicine and its 
necessary appreciations of human beings was not con- 
sidered cultural in France of the 14th century. The 
appreciations of phenomena related to science have not 
always been so accepted and the appreciations of other 
humans have usually been accepted only as these appre- 
ciations have been portrayed through the artist’s brush, 
the sculptor’s mallet, the musician’s instrument, and 
the writer’s pen. 


Culture as Expression 


Observable culture is always expressed. All too often, 
however, these expressions have been limited to those 
which would be recorded in permanent form and handed 
down for the critical study of the historian. 

Traditionally we have inherited our concept of cul- 
tural expression from the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance period. This is summarized in the fine arts 
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by FRANK S. LLOYD 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


of music, color form, literature, and drama. Not all of 
art, of music or literature have been considered culture. 
There are some criteria, which we will discuss later, which 
are used to designate the cultural expressions in fine arts. 

Manual expressions of the crafts have been accepted 
in some areas as culture. The silver- and goldsmith’s 
work of the Middle Ages and late Renaissance stand out 
as cultural expressions. 

Expressions through body movement have been ac- 
cepted by some groups as cultural. The dance and mim- 
etic warfare of the primitive groups of people and the 
Greek concept of physical education exemplify perhaps 
the highest points in the scale of the cultural acceptance 
of physical education. Lucian characterizing the ideal 
Athenian youth states that he speaks good Greek and 
breathes of the Palestra. A Greek youth who lacks phys- 
ical education could not be called an educated man, “both 
beautiful and good.” Plato in his Republic declares, “TI 
believe that the teachers of both (music and gymnastics) 
have in view chiefly the improvement of the soul.” Per- 
haps in this statement lies the key to the acceptance by 
the Greeks of physical education as a cultural medium. 

Culture is in part the ability to express, but not all of 
expression is considered to be cultural. Culture includes 
the ability to express an idea or concept about almost 
any area of human experience in understandable form 
and in good form. It includes humanistic expressions in 
social relationships— the ability to express oneself in 
socially acceptable ways. 

One of the oldest incidental non-systematized cultural 
expressions has been the ability to appreciate other hu- 
man beings, to live harmoniously and constructively, 
expressing oneself culturally through others, which abil- 
ity does not have to be recorded in written or art lan- 
guage to be cultural—it is this humanistic cultural 
expression with which we are concerned in physical 
education. 


The Nature of Cultural Expression and Appreciation 


It has been stated that not all appreciation and not all 
expressions are considered to be cultural. An historical 
examination of culture indicates certain characteristic 
features. 

Culture usually implies unusualness; we may speak 
comparatively of a cultured race, but within the society 
itself the cultured were a comparatively small group. 
Culture by its nature tends to particularize when masses 
absorb a cultural pattern; new patterns are devised to 
maintain the distinctiveness of the few. 
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Cultural achievements, at least as expressed in the 
arts, have usually been considered those which were done 
for the joy of the task, rather than for material returns. 
Cultural achievements may then be said to find their 
motivation in the joy of the task itself rather than the 
material end; intrinsic rather than ulterior. This implies 
that sufficient leisure is an essential for cultural develop- 
ment—sufficient freedom of time in which to select and 
choose those expressions and appreciations which are to 
us interesting, and satisfying in themselves. Whilst 
wealth or freedom from economic necessity does not 
ensure culture, it has tended to provide leisure to become 
cultural or to support and allow others to become 
cultured. 


What are the Attributes of Culture? 


It is obvious that in the consideration of physical ed- 
ucation as a liberal cultural opportunity, some attention 
must be given to the present-day concept of what con- 
stitutes a cultured individual. A great deal of literature 
is available for such a study. It needs to be assimilated 
and absorbed rather than paraphrased and quoted. The 
resulting product will obviously be colored by the point 
of view of the writer and no claim is made for its 
originality. 

1. Perspective.—Culture involves both depth and 
breadth of appreciation and expression. We can no 
longer accept as desirable an intensity of understanding 
which does not see the specialization in its true relation- 
ship to other areas of understanding. A cultured person 
is one who knows the significance of what he does beyond 
knowing what to do. Eliot states that culture involves a 
general knowledge of some things and a real mastery of 
some small portion of human understanding. 

True perspective can only come as one has the ability 
of critical analysis for evaluating the self in terms of other 
selves. Critical analysis can only come as one can make 
adequate choices. The cultural status of an individual 
is determined by the choices which he makes. These 
choices will be about things or about one’s self, about 
others, and about conceptual ideals. Culture is not a 
product of pure emulation; it involves the personal se- 
lection of behavior, based upon a critical evaluation of 
the facts, resulting in a discrimination of the desirable 
from the undesirable. 

A self-mastery which ignores the point of view of 
others is snobbery, which is not a characteristic of cul- 
ture. Tolerance—the ability to appreciate conflicting 
viewpoints, to see one’s own actions in true perspective— 
is one of the earmarks of a cultured man. It is contrary 
to dogma and propaganda, which limit themselves to the 
presentation of one point of view. 

The taste of excellence—the feeling of some achieve- 
ment excellently performed—characterizes the cultured 
from the mediocre. It does not involve excellence in all 
areas of endeavor, but excellence in some one area which 
will give to the person an ability to appreciate good form 
(or excellence) in other areas of achievement. Culture 
can never be limited to mediocrity. It is dynamic and 
creative—it demands excellence in some areas and a true 
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perspective of this performance as to its wor 
realm of achievement. 
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2. Self-Realization—A cultured person moves beyond 
the dictates of the mob. He is able, when he considers 
it necessary, to act contrary to the mob. He 
self-mastery with which comes self-criticism. Not onl 
must he possess the ability of critical analysis which 
results in a true perspective, but he must be able to act 
according to his self-evaluation. He is not the creature 
of his habits, but a utilizer of his habits for more effec. 
tive living. Culture implies a freedom which can only 
come as man governs himself and is responsible for his 
own judgments. 


3. Constructive Imagination—Culture has as its aim 
the constant development of an effectively living organ. 
ism in a social setting. It demands that beyond mere 
sense response there be constructive imagination, the 
ability to manipulate experiences into new pattems, 
Culture is self-creative. It is a philosophical Moving 
from the known to the unknown. It carries with it g 
virility that is, in itself, satisfying. 

In order that man may be self-evaluating, critically 
analytical, tolerant, he must possess a set of values which 
he uses as the measuring rod of his own behavior. Self. 
mastery and critical analysis and creative imagination 
will not of themselves ensure culture. The gallery to 
which the individual plays will set the standards toward 
which he is moving. Modern society demands that these 
standards be socially constructive as well as individually 
expressive. Ideals of appreciation and _ self-expression 
which are not conducive to societal welfare cannot be 
considered cultural in the modern setting. 


4. Intrinsic Values.—True excellence can only come as 
the task is itself satisfying. The drive of external agents 
is never sufficient to produce excellence. Culture is essen- 
tially amateur. Its value is in the spirit of the doing, 
not in the doing itself. Martin aptly indicates the dif- 
ference between a cultural education and informational 
education when he states that the educated man differs 
from the uneducated not in that he responds to a differ- 
ent set of situations, but in that he responds with a 
different set of values.’ 

5. Whole Personality—Culture is expressed through 
the whole personality of the individual. It is more than 
his knowledge, and his excellence in performance. It 
transcends the ability of self-criticism, to tolerance, judg- 
ment, and self-mastery. It is today the way in which all 
of these fit together into an integrated whole. “Culture 
represents a complete, and not a simple value,” states 
Spaeth.” “It is like a musical chord. Its meaning is not 
a simple separable element. It is harmony, symmetry, a 
proportion, a sum of balanced parts.” 


Traditional Inheritance of Physical Education 
Physical education lost the cultural status given to it 
by the Athenians because of its traditional inheritance. 


1 Everett Dean Martin, The Meaning of a Liberal Education, p. 25. 
2 John D. Spaeth, National Education Association Proceedings, 1931, 
p. 402. 
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These inherited influences, primarily effective during the 

t two hundred years, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The inheritance by the schools of medieval scholas- 
ticism with its reverence of the written word. 

2. Acceptance on the part of education of the fictitious 
duality of mind and body, in which the mind was the 
vehicle of beauty and culture, and the body, the housing 
within which it resided. 

3. The expressive use of physical education for warrior 
preparation or strong body preparation. 

4. The inheritance and stress in the schools of Amer- 
ica of the European systems of physical education which 
were initiated on nationalistic bases, and designed to 
develop highly efficient bodies and in some cases to break 
down social barriers which interfered with national inte- 
gration. 

5. The acceptance by the profession of physical edu- 
cation that its main contribution was to body stamina 
and symmetry. 

6. Stress of the preceding era on the importance of 
the linguistic mechanism both as a means of expression 
and of inculcating culture. 

7. Stress of preceding era on individualism in which 
culture was frequently assumed to be found in individual 
expression, irrespective of social relationships. 

8. Stress of the past 700 years that cultural expressions 
were those which could be left in permanent form such 
as art, sculpture, architecture, and literature. 


Evidence That Physical Education Can Be a 
Cultural Experience 

It is necessary to summarize briefly the evidence which 
has been produced of the nature of culture, in order to 
establish some measuring rods for a critical evaluation 
of physical education as a cultural opportunity. No at- 
tempt will be made to indicate the cultural values of 
physical education as a contribution to physiological 
health. 


Appreciations.—Physical education includes individ- 
ual, dual, and co-acting activities. The appreciations 
which accrue will vary according to the type of activity. 
In general it may be said that these activities demand 
that there accrue interpretations of the inanimate envi- 
ronment, of objects of play, distance, surface, height, 
hardness or softness, and of movement. The importance 
of these appreciations is perhaps most apparent in the 
early stages of the child’s development when he is orient- 
ing himself to his immediate gross environment. In my 
opinion the great cultural contributions of physical edu- 
cation are in the realms of humanistic appreciation of 
the self and of others. Self-evaluation as an acting self 
overcoming obstacles and reacting to other individuals 
in the play group is constantly demanded in physical 
education. It is a laboratory for self-evaluation in a 


. Social world. Culture today demands adequate social 


living. Physical education provides unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for the appreciation of others and of one’s self 
as a member of a group. Many of the associations de- 
manded in the physical education activities are of an 
intimate nature. One is compelled by the situations to 
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give meanings (appreciations) to the responses of others. 
The classroom all too often does not by its nature 
demand this reciprocal appreciation of its individual 
members. 

The need for rules in most games is due to the inti- 
macy and importance of these appreciations and re- 
sponses. There is no assurance in any situation, whether 
in physical education or some other group of activities, 
that the appreciations will be socially desirable. The 
point to be made here is that so long as one engages in 
these activities there must accrue interpretations of the 
actions and feelings of those with whom one plays. The 
degree to which one develops culturally desirable appre- 
ciations of the concepts of cooperative and competitive 
social relationships will depend upon the atmosphere 
which is created by the leader around these activities. 


Expression.—We judge the cultural status of an indi- 
vidual by his observable behavior. We infer the nature, 
type, and degree of appreciations from these expressions. 
We can no longer accept that culture can only be ex- 
pressed through the media of form and color, music, 
literature, and drama. Neither can we limit ourselves to 
a consideration of such expressions recorded in perma- 
nent form. The concept of culture must be broad enough 
to include the humanistic or social relationship expres- 
sions which in most cases are not expressed in permanent 
form and not limited to the four arts. Spaeth has in- 
cluded in his discussions of the means for the realization 
of culture all the processes that made the individual 
capable of self-adjustment to the life of society and 
capable of self-realization within that larger life.* 

An attempt has been made in the early phases of this 
paper to select the characteristics of a cultivated person. 
These characteristics were, you will recall, 1. Perspective: 
the ability to have depth of appreciation and skill with a 
breadth which would ensure an evaluation of a speciali- 
zation in its true perspective. 2. Self-Realization: the 
ability to express one’s self adequately and through this 
expression to have a true evaluation of one’s self in rela- 
tionship to other selves. 3. Constructive: Imagination: 
that culture involves more than just doing; it passes 
mediocrity and becomes the ability to use creative imag- 
ination in the creation of new patterns. It is essentially 
progressive in nature and contributing something new to 
the setting of which it is a part. 4. Jntrinsic: that the 
cultured person is one who finds the joy and satisfaction 
in the doing itself, rather than the ulterior end. True 
excellence can only be achieved this way. 5. Integra- 
tion: that culture is a personality expression rather than 
a particular skill or series of skills. It involves harmony, 
symmetry, proportion, and a sum of the balanced parts. 
It is an integrated whole; not a series of simple values. 


Evidence that Physical Education Has Cultural Values 
I would like to attempt, in a very inadequate manner, 
to indicate the cultural values of physical education on 
the basis of these criteria. All that can be done in such 
a brief space of time is to touch pro and con. 
(Continued on Page 126) 


3 Spaeth, Loc. cit. 
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HEN our party of fifteen 
left for a tour of Europe, 
we had decided that our 

prime interest should be the dance. 
We would visit notable dance studios. 
observe the work of the best artists, 
and would whenever possible seek 
out small villages where folk dances 
still persisted and observe, at first 
hand, music, steps and costumes. To 
such of our party as danced, these 
observations would prove most sug- 
gestive and enlightening. To those 
who knew not a gavotte from an 
“entrechat” such visits would be at 
least cultural. 

Owing to some missed traveling 
connections, we were unable in Paris 
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to attend a dance demonstration 
under the direction of Irene Popard, 
founder and director of the “Associa- 
tion Francaise de Gymnastique Har- 
monique.”” Mme. Popard had ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to our 
group and we were sorry to miss the 
opportunity to see her work. 

in Munich we visited the Dorothy 
Volp school of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics. The pupils came in, and the 
lesson began. The directions were in 
German with an explanation in Eng- 
lish. It was an excellent Dalcroze 
lesson. This was the first time we 
had seen the instructor do her own 
accompanying, a custom which is 
quite prevalent in Europe, especially 


in schools which teach p 
fundamentals. 

The next school we visited in Mu. 
nich was Lola Fasbender’s Gymnas. 
tik und Tanzschule on Lenbachplatz 
She had a large, adequate studio 
The class was large but due to the 
fact that it was vacation time there 
were pupils of all ages working to. 
gether. The work was mostly ballet 
of a very superior type. After the 
regular lesson they did for us several 
German national dances of a rollick. 
ing, mischievous type. 

The most interesting experience jp 


alcroze 


“Djeverusa,” danced by Nevenka Perko in 


Berlin at the International Dance Festiyal 
during the 1936 Olympic Games. 
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Munich was our visit to the Elizabeth 
Duncan School on Kaulbachstrasse. 
From the very first moment it was 
evident that Miss Duncan radiates 
a sparkling personality like that 
which belonged to her famous sister, 
Isadora. She was very cordial and 
took us into a long studio done in 
soft shades of rose with brilliant 
crystal chandeliers. 

The lesson on this occasion was 
taught by Gertrud Drick, a lovely 
figure in rose chiffon, who looked as 
though she had just stepped from an 
antique Greek vase. The lesson was 
a truly Isadora Duncan study in 
completely natural movements. One 
cannot deny the beauty of the move- 
ment, its freedom, simplicity, and 
grace. At the end of the lesson the 
students gave a “Hunting Dance.” 
After the lesson we met the pianist, 
Mr. Merz, and remarked on _ his 
marvelous improvisations. He passed 
it off by saying, “If they did not 
dance so beautifully I would not 
play so well.” Then he told us a 
‘little about the school. 

The original Duncan school, 
founded by Isadora and Elizabeth in 
1904 in Berlin, was conducted from 
1914 to 1920 near New York, and 
for the past ten years has been in 
Salzburg. Now established in Mu- 
nich, it is open all the year round. 
The subjects of instruction include a 
study of the dance according to the 
Duncan Method, training in the 
fundamentals of body movement and 
thythm, improvisation and composi- 
tion of the dance forms, lessons in 
thythm, and forms of music in folk- 
songs. Lectures are given on music 
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and art history in its relation to the 
dance. The summer school is held in 
the beautiful Lake of Starnberg re- 
gion near Munich. 

At Oetz in the Tyrolean Alps the 
girls watched the Schuhplattler dance 
every night at the Cafe Tirol, and 
during the day took lessons from the 
village youths.’ This intricate and in- 
triguing dance is even more compli- 
cated than it looks. It took several 
lessons of almost continual slapping 
to master it. The men of course wear 
the leather shorts with the fancy 
suspender effect. 

At Zagreb, capital of the Croatian 
state in Jugoslavia. we were met at 
the train by the entire Croatian dance 
group in charge of Nevenka Perko, 
the dancer, and were given a speech 
of we'come on the spot. At the hotel 
we were received with unusual gal- 
lantry and attentiveness. The next 
morning Miss Perko came to see us 
while we were having breakfast on 
a vine-covered veranda, brought us a 
large bouquet of roses, and told of 
the different events that had been 
planned for our stay. 

That morning we went on a sight- 
seeing trip with Wanda, Baroness of 
Ozegovic-Samoborvia for a_ guide. 
First we went to the Croatian Ethno- 
graphical Museum—-said to be one of 
the best in Europe. It contains a 
large collection of textiles, national 
musical instruments, wood-cuttings 
and peasant rooms with Croatian, 
Slovenian, Serbian, and Dalmatian 
costumes. The most surprising ex- 


1 Margaret M. Stookey, “Dolling Up in 
Europe,’ JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysi- 
cAt Epucation, December, 1936. 


hibit was a large collection of Easter 
eggs decorated in every conceivable 
way; another was the ‘“Tikvice,” 
oramented pumpkin flasks. Next we 
went to the market place on Jelacic 
Square. Peasant women, mostly in 
red and white with, scarfs over their 
heads, were selling all sorts of Croa- 
tian handcraft—laces, cross-stitch 
embroideries, leather applique, dolls, 
and sumptuously embroidered peas- 
ant costumes. 

Next we went to the Jugoslavian 
Academy of Science and Arts, where 
we saw an exhibit of the works of 
the world famous Jugoslavian sculp- 
tor Ivan Mestrovic. Between the 
Croatian National Theater and the 
Left: Hungarian peasants dancing after 
church at Boldog, Hungary. Notice how the 
many full skirts swirl up as the boy turns 
the girl’s hips. 

Below: Croatian peasants going to market, 


Zagreb, Jugoslavia, balancing baskets on their 
heads. 
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Royal University of Jugoslavia we 
passed the famous “Fountain of Life”’ 
—the first work of Mestrovic to be 
erected in Zagreb. It is one of the 
most singular pieces of nude sculp- 
ture I have ever seen in a public 
place. We took many pictures of 
peasants going past with large bas- 


‘kets on their heads. 


In the evening the Dance Group 
which had won such wide recogni- 
tion at the “International Dance 
Tournament” in Berlin during the 
Olympics gave a special program for 
us. The leader gave a complete ex- 
planation of each dance which was 
immediately translated for us. The 
group of about twenty-four men and 
women did a number of Croatian and 
Slovenian dances, each in a different 
costume. They began with the very 
poorest peasant dress and worked up 
gradually to the splendidly embroi- 
dered ones. The choreography was 
by Nevenka Perko who for years has 
visited different peasant villages, 
taken the best steps from each, and 
created a group of national Croatian 
dances. 

As interludes between the group 
dances Mercedes Goritz-Pavelic did 
three solos. The first was a Rouman- 
ian dance done in a long full peasant 
costume. The second was a comic 
doll-dance done with a bulky big um- 
brella. The third, a Dalmatian dance, 
was done in a short costume with one 
of the captivating Dalmatian hats. 
The group dances seem to have a 
numberless variety of steps of sur- 
prising difficulty. Some steps are 
heavy and others fast and light. The 
intricate foot patterns, not unlike the 
Spanish heel steps, we recognized 
later in the “trembling dances” we 


Peasants at Burg, Spreewald, Germany just ready to dance for a wedding. 


saw in the villages. The dances all 
had a lively mood and were done 
faster and faster until it seemed all 
would be entirely out of breath. 


The next morning we went to the 
“Studio Plesne Umijetnosti” of Mer- 
cedes Goritz-Pavelic. She had a dis- 
play there of a fabulous collection of 
embroidered costumes. There were 
very striking patterns showing a rare 
combination of bright colors, and 
must have represented years and 
years of blinding devotion to an ex- 
acting ideal. As soon as we finished 
examining the collection, the recital 
began. After several ballet and inter- 
pretative numbers, Goritz-Pavelic 
then did for us many national dances. 
Her Roumanian dances, by far the 
best, exactly suited her vivacious, 
dark beauty. 


In the afternoon we started in a 
large, bumpy bus for a long ride to 
some distant peasant villages. We 
passed innumerable loads of hay and 
queer, square, horse-drawn carts 
filled with peasant families. The 
peasant houses were very much the 


Croatian peasants at Jezero are proud of their beautiful embroidery and lace. The old women 
in the background wear black or white scarfs around the head. 


“story-book” type with colored de. 
signs painted around the doors and 
windows. Some had a second story 
with projecting eaves and a balcony, 
There was always a little fence 
around the place, and in each yard 
an ancient well-sweep, a very long 
rough pole with a number of rocks 
tied at one end and a wooden bucket 
on the other. After riding a long time 
we saw our first group of peasants 
dressed in the elaborately embroi- 
dered costumes we had seen in Miss 
Pavelic’s studio. They were having a 
celebration in the village of Trebor 
jevo for two political leaders. By 
now the road was simply lined with 
peasants in carts, on bicycles and on 
foot. 

The village was a sight to be re- 
membered for a lifetime. We, the 
only tourists there, were seeing a 
tableau of life just as it was centuries 
ago. We turned down a lane and 
stopped in front of one of the more 
pretentious houses. We were invited 
to examine the inside of the house. 
It contained just two rooms. The 
bedroom had one very tall bed piled 
high with pillows which was used 
only for guests. I never did find out 
where the family slept. The other 
room, a kitchen, had a fireplace and 
a long table, and the walls hung with 
small earthenware jars and wooden 
utensils. 

The women’s costumes are made 
of coarse home-spun linen embroi- 
dered in very bright red and orange 
with touches of other warm colors. 
The dyes are made at home from 
herbs and fruits. The skirt is accord- 
ion plaited, the plaits put in by hand 
when the garment is damp. Most of 
the embroidery is a floral design 
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which covers the full sleeves, skirt 
and apron. The sandals—“opamken” 
—have a ball of red worsted at the 
top. No costume is complete without 
the sleeveless, collarless jacket of 
leather or velvet, cut with a flare 
over the hips. The men’s loose shirt 
and bloomer-like trousers, usually of 
white, are further enlivened by a gay 
red bolero gaily decorated by bright 
leather applique and fastenings of 
many small silver buttons. The un- 
married girls had their hair down in 
braids and the matrons had theirs in 
a small lace cap. 

Soon the orchestra arrived and 
they started dancing the national 
“kolo” in this small, dusty dooryard. 
The dances wére most curious— 
different from anything I had ever 
seen. Miss Perko called them “trem- 
bling dances.” The boy puts both 
hands at the girl’s waist and she 
puts both hands around his neck. 
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Above: Croatian peasant youths in the sort of 
dress which lends a colorful touch to folk 
dancing. 

Below: Swedish peasant before a peasant 
home. 


Then they do fast toe-heel steps 
moving to the side. When this is 
done continuously it makes the body 
quiver and shake all over in some- 
thing like a perpetual trembling 
shudder. Some of the dances were 
done in a long line like a serpentine 
dance with both hands on the should- 
ers of the one in front. Everyone sang 
during these dances. Their voices 
were rather harsh and rasping but 
vigorously rhythmical. When we 
started for the bus, all the girls 
rushed ahead and made two long 
rows so that we had to walk single 
file through the aisle while they sang 
a farewell to us—a mournful, weird 
song in sad minors. 

At the entrance of Jezero, the next 
village, a crude archway, hung with 


beautiful pieces of embroidery 
greeted us with, “Welcome dear 
Guests.” Here a young man all 
smiles and perspiration from con- 
tinual dancing came forward to 
welcome us. The dancing space here 
was larger and grass covered. Here 
the costumes, also heavily embroi- 
dered in red, black, and white cross- 
stitch, were more conventionalized 
and had a subtle refinement of de- 
sign not apparent in the natural 
flower patterns of the former village. 
Here the “trembling steps,” though 
similar to those we had seen, were 
much more intricate. 

Our next stay was at Vienna. Nine 
miles out of the city we visited the 
former imperial Castle of Laxenburg, 
the home of the Hellerau-Laxenburg 
School of the dance. Two centuries 
ago the dancers who lived there be- 
longed to the ballet corps patronized 
by the young and merry Empress 
Maria Theresa. Today the famous 
school for rhythmics, music, and 
gymnastics, founded by E. Jacques- 
Dalcroze at Hellerau near Dresden, 
has its headquarters there in a castle 
with its moats and towers surrounded 
by a park of seventeen hundred acres. 
We visited classes in eurhythmics, 
gymnastics, and in dance composi- 
tion, taught by Lucie Bittrich-Mat- 
fus, Melita Kosterlitz, and Brigitte 
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Miiller. These lessons were marvels 
of perfection, especially the children’s 
classes. Each instructor, a pianist of 
marked ability, did her own accom- 
panying. 

Miss Rosalia Chladek then gave a 
recital for us. It would take a poet to 
describe Rosalia’s dancing. She pos- 
sesses a style that is serious, heroic, 
and gripping. All her numbers were 
powerful, almost military in mood. 
Just a couple of times did she pro- 
voke a smile—once when in the 
rhythmic cycle the tiny bells on one 
knee tinkled gaily in time with her 
steps and another time when she 
was performing a roguish, Slavic 
dance. During the intermission we 
all strolled on the terrace and the 
girls bought copies of the book, Die 
Tanzerin Rosalia Chladek, by Fritz 

| Klingenbeck. 

| One Sunday in Budapest we went 

in taxis to the small viflage of Boldog 

in the county of Pest. We passed 
soldiers with cock feathers in their 
hats, and peasants carrying banners 
on their way to mass. Farther on we 
saw a “goose girl” guiding her flock 
with a long stick. When she heard 
the cars she started to run and her 
cloud of short, pleated skirts rippled 
and rolled up in a most intriguing 
way. When we arrived the settlement 
seemed deserted. Everyone was at 
church. Through a crowd of young 
men just inside the front door of the 
church we elbowed our way in and 
were directed up a winding stairway 
at the back to a small organ balcony. 

The church was full—every inch 
of floor-space occupied by peasant 
women standing in orderly rows. In 
the front third of the space were the 
young girls. They wore numerous, 
short, pleated skirts of crimson, 

American Beauty, and royal blue, 

huge, pleated puffed-sleeved blouses 

of white and large, white, starched 
kerchiefs of solid eyelet embroidery. 

Their braided hair had two bows of 

flowered ribbon, one at the top of the 

head and one at the end of the braid. 

The center of the church was filled 

with older women dressed entirely in 

black who formed a striking contrast 
to the young married women in the 
back. They had immense, three- 
cornered head-dresses of the same 
white eyelet-needlework as the blouses 
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and fichus, all edged in handmade 
lace. Their brilliant, flannel, pleated 
skirts were of cerise, scarlet, and an 
intense blue. The costumes all ap- 
peared very clean and new with not 
a wrinkle or pleat out of place. We 
watched them saunter out of church 
—men and women separately—and 
were fairly dizzy trying to examine 
each costume closely. 

We then went into a peasant house 
across the road, where a vivacious 
young matron showed us a towering 
bed piled high with embroidered pil- 
lows for guests, and a big stove in 
the corner with long seats on two 
sides for the family to curl up on 
in the winter. She allowed us to 
count her skirts—four red ones with 
a plain white petticoat way under- 
neath. The richer the family the 
greater number of skirts! Indoors, 
she wore a little gold and lace cap 
topped by a bright red peak. The 
white embroidered kerchief we had 
noticed in church was very wide and 
bulky of heavy homespun material. 
It went around the shoulders, crossed 
at the waist in front and was tied in 
loops at the back. Over all this she 
wore an elaborate apron. The effect 
was anything but slenderizing. 

On the porch we watched a girl 
pleating a skirt by hand—the folds 
were not sewed or pressed with an 
iron—but laid in solely by hand and 
held in place, then pressed in a chest. 
Out in the dooryard the young girls 
were starting to dance. We drew near 
for a closer view of their costumes. 
The hair dress was most unique. The 
hair is filled with grease, combed 
down over the face and tied there 
with a cord. It is then divided into 
four parts; the two front sections 
are rolled and looped down under 
the ears. The back parts are braided, 
starting at the top of the head; then 
heavy flowered ribbons are added, 
one at the top of the head and an- 
other at the end of the braid. Lastly 
the cord is pulled out and the hair 
remains plastered down over the fore- 
head. While dancing the girl clasps 
both hands around the boy’s neck 
and he puts both hands at her waist, 
a position called “Aldalpar.” The 
dances were of a very simple social 
type like a “Toppanto,” a continuous 


turning with a step, close, and stam 
The interesting part of the dancil 
was the way the boy would turn the 
girl’s hips so that the Voluminoys 
skirts would ripple and swir| Up at 
each step, displaying every skirt 
petticoat, and garter. Some of ow 
girls who danced with the young men 
found these steps very simple afte 
the intricate dance of the Croatian 
youths. We were disappointed tha 
we had not seen some of the national 
and folk dances described in the book 
by Edith Weber Elekes (Professor of 
Hungarian and Rhythmic Dancing at 
the Budapest Academy of Physical 
Education) called “Magyar Tancok” 
published in 1936 at 25 Logodi utea, 
Budapest. The costumes we say, 
however, more than made up for the 
lack of dancing. They were evep 
more striking than the etchings of 
Erno Barta depicting Hungarian Life 
and Dances. 

In Prague ‘“‘of the hundred towers” 
we stayed next to the Tyrs Soko 
Gymnasium where we could easily 
watch the Sokols practice for the 
Paris Exposition and also for the 
10th Pan Sokol Festival in 1938. We 
were most fortunate to have Milos 


Vejchoda-Ambros, M.P.E., Ministry 
of Public Health and Physical Edv- 
cation, act as our host. He arranged 
a special Sokol demonstration, fol- 
lowed by a moving picture perforn- 
ance showing the 1932 Sokol Festi- 
val and a Czech folk dance film. 
One evening at a tea-dance given for 
us we saw a program of national 
dances with Olga Frenclova as solo- 
ist. Dr. Ambros says there is a new 
law in Czechoslovakia requiring every 
individual and organization to par- 
ticipate in some form of Physical Ed- 
ucation. 

We were met in Dresden by Hanns 
Hastings of the Wigman Studio. The 
next morning we went to the “Tan 
Schule Mary Wigman” on Bautaznet 
Strasse. Mary Wigman had written 
that her summer courses closed July 
31st, but that there would be an 
extra short session the first week in 
August for a group of Americans. 


The classes would be taught by Grell | 


Curth and Hanns Hastings, who fot 
many years have been taking charge 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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\TION 


lt Has Been Done 


attempt to relate what one New England physical 

director has done in a particular high school. This 
report is offered to readers of the JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
anp PuysicaL EpucaTIon in the hope that they will 
enjoy, applaud, and profit by the accomplishments of one 
of themselves. It includes only a small part of the statisti- 
cal data in the original manuscript. And it reports no 
more than almost any other high school physical educator 
may accomplish, if he or she only will. Finally, with a 
few modifications, it would make an acceptable report 
to one’s principal and superintendent of schools. 


T® account which follows represents a conscious 


Conservation of Physical Powers 


Public school physical education in the United States 
has been made compulsory by the great majority of state 
legislatures as a means of conserving the physical fitness 
of school children to the end that they shall become 
stronger, healthier children and adults, better able to 
enjoy life and serve their fellow men. Those who do not 
conceive health conservation (or “organic vigor’) to 
be the first aim of physical education usually support this 
branch primarily for what it will teach children of good 
sportsmanship (citizenship—social efficiency—or cour- 
tesy, courage, cooperation, charity) and the skillful 
handling of their bodies. But even these individuals in- 
clude physical fitness as an aim which must not be 
ignored or even relegated to secondary consideration. 

It is toward these ends then, of increased happiness for 
all through physical fitness and good social behavior, 
that physical education programs should be directed; 
and by standards of accomplishment in terms of these 
aims that physical education programs should be ap- 
praised. 


1. The Physical Fitness of Melrose High School Boys.— 
The yardstick used to measure physical fitness in the 
Melrose High School was the “P.F.I.” or Physical Fitness 
Index,' which has been standardized, used on nearly 
a million school children and proven very highly valid 
by competent medical and physiological experimentation 
during the past fifteen years. A P.F.I. of “100” is 
“normal.” High school pupils in good enough health to 
attend school vary in P.F.I. from 40 to 200. About half 
of the boys in a typical high school today have P.F.I.’s 
between 90 and 115 (Girls’ P.F.I.’s are about 5 per cent 
lower). The other half includes a low group with P.F.I.’s 
from 40 to 89 and a superior group whose P.F.I.’s range 


This report summarizes physical education accomplishments in one 
of fifty-odd programs now using P.F.I. tests in Massachusetts. Others 
are found in various schools, colleges, universities, institutes, Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A.’s, foundations, camps, and settle- 
ment houses. 

1 For accounts of programs using P.F.I. tests, see March 1935 Sup- 
plement to the Research Quarterly, or Fundamental Administrative 


nies in Physical Education, Pleiades Company, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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from 116 to 200. Those with P.F.I.’s below or above 
these limits usually need or are under physicians’ or 
psychiatrists’ care. 

It is also generally true throughout the nation that the 
average high school freshman class will have an average 
P.F.I. of 105 to 110 and that this average will decline 
two to four points each year, so that seniors will be about 
10 per cent below freshmen in physical fitness. In other 
words, American high school pupils today on the average 
grow steadily softer, slower for their ages, more easily 
fatigued by physical work as they pass through the 
grades. Their mental powers increase, and their gross 
strength increases, but their vitality—their ability to 
persevere declines steadily. 

What has happened to Melrose High School pupils? 
Taking a particular freshman class of boys, in September 
1934 their average P.F.I. was 113. In February 1935 
(the next regular testing time for this class) they had 
risen to an average of 130, and in June to 132, a very 
great improvement in all phases of the test. Their normal 
expected strength (Strength Index) had increased from 
1135 to 1312, but their actual power had increased from 
S. I. 1283 to S. I. 1733. 

Due to modifications of their programs and certain new 
testing procedures, this class, as sophomores in February 
1936, had an average P.F.I. of “only” 117. In February 
1937 as juniors it was 129, and in June 1937 it was 131. 
Thus, instead of an anticipated average as juniors of 
about 107 (an annual 3-point drop from the original 
level of 113) the average for this class of over a hundred 
boys was 24 points or 22 per cent higher. 

The magnitude of this increase cannot be appreciated 
until it is understood that to change the habits of one 
boy sufficiently to improve his P.F.I. 10 per cent is a 
definite accomplishment—a considerable feat. In the 
Melrose High School more than this was done, on 
the average, for every senior (126 boys) while similar 
changes were being effected in every other class. (In 
June 1937 the numbers tested were 187 freshmen, 168 
sophomores, 163 juniors, and 125 seniors.) Stated other- 
wise, Melrose High School seniors today are about a 
fifth stronger than they would be had they attended al- 
most any other high school in the nation. One hundred 
such boys are as able, physically, as 120 boys in the 
typical high school. 

When it is realized that all of man’s abilities—his 
power to work, to study, to play, to serve himself and 
family and country, to enjoy life—are almost absolutely 
dependent on his physical fitness, this improvement in 
Melrose boys takes on extraordinary significance. 
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The question which naturally arises at this point is 
whether academic teachers and parents take advantage of 
the increased power Melrose boys acquire in, or because 
of, physical education? Or are their physical prepotencies 
wasted in unproductive “blowing off steam”? Such abili- 
ties should insure outstanding athletic success for Melrose 
teams. Boys so improved ought also to be more helpful 
at home, better poised abroad, more successful in business 
and college. Are they? The local physical educator has 
shown, by unimpeachable tests and by confirmatory re- 
sults over a period of years, that his high school boys 
now possess, and retain until graduation at least, very 
superior physical constitutions. 

2. Case Studies.—How does the local director achieve 
such unusual physical fitness levels in his boys? An out- 
line of the program itself would hardly indicate the most 
important contributing factors. Other schools which re- 
cord less admirable results have more adequate facilities, 
more teaching service, and more pupil-time in school de- 
voted to physical activity each week. In all probability 
Melrose High School’s superiority in health conservation 
lies (a) in the director’s concentration on two or three 
definite aims, (b) in his organization of activities to 
achieve these aims, (c) in his thoroughgoing program of 
measurement to determine and meet individual needs and 
check results, and (d) in excellent elementary school 
health and physical education programs. 

For example, in the average high school—indeed, in 
at least ninety-nine out of a hundred the country over 
today—Allen (a particular but typical case) would en- 
gage in the same required activities assigned to the best 
athletes. That is, all pupils—and certainly pupils like 
Allen—would be “run through” practically identical 
physical activities in “regular class work.” But the Mel- 
rose physical director treated Allen differently. He had 
no medical defects—the physician classed him as “OK.” 
But his P.F.I. was, in 1936, only 66. He was, in fact, 
the weakest boy physically in the freshman class. 

Knowing this, the director placed him in a special 
class where he received individual attention and took 
activities best suited to develop his latent but neglected 
powers. His diet was investigated and his out-of-school 
habits were scrutinized. Most boys in Melrose High 
School “take” gymnastics and sports twice weekly but 
Allen came to this special class three times each week. 
The director found him to be cooperative but timid. Nor 
was this physical director surprised that Allen had, for 
scholastic marks, all C’s except one B. He hadn’t the 
physical stamina to do better, though his I.Q. was above 
100. 

Already Allen’s physical powers have improved mark- 
edly. In September 1936 his P.F.I. was 66. In December 
it was 74. A special interview with the director stimulated 
him to go on. In January 1937, it was 86. He had lost 
six pounds of fat and said he “felt more like doing 
things.” In April 1937 his P.F.I had jumped to 103; he 
actually begged to remain in the corrective class. In June 
his P.F.I. was 110. 

Contrast this history with that which his case would 
have exhibited had he attended a high school with a 
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typical program. To begin with, the local Physical 
rector might not suspect his weakness, not having tested 
him at all. So he would not single Allen out for spe. 
attention. (Remember, the doctor had marked him “ 
OK.”) Consequently, the chances are very great that his 
physical powers would have declined further to a PFI 
of 55 or thereabouts and he would be a serious physical 
and social problem to his parents as well as to his teach. 
ers. 

At the other extreme is Edgar, a freshman with 4 
P.F.I. of 178. Edgar in reality has too much energy for 
his age and weight. An investigation showed him to be 
highly nervous, and inclined to misconduct in school, 
No wonder: Edgar’s superabundant strength demand; 
outlets which he must find or, as he says, “go berserk” 
He is attentive to his elders only if his curiosity is aroused 
and he sees opportunities to “do things,” to use his 
words. 

In the sophomore class Wilfred W. and Ramsey 8. 
are similar. Their P.F.I.’s (at present) are 77 and 70, 
They are both “C” pupils scholastically, overweight, 
slow thinking, apparently lazy, problems to academic 
teachers and the butts of other pupils’ jokes. In mog 
high schools these boys would be unnoticed or neglected 
—forced to go through the motions of compliance with 
routine, but unresponsive and therefore declining further 
in fitness. In Melrose they are the particular care of the 
director. 

These are a few cases which barely hint at the meth. 
ods used, and indicate the quality of service now being 


rendered in the Melrose physical education program. 


3. Statistical Data——For those who like figures, the 
statistical analyses provided by the Melrose High School 
physical director are greatly stimulating. It should be 
noted that these data have seldom been duplicated in 
any American high school. Perhaps it will be helpful to 
repeat here (for those who are unacquainted with the 
P.F.I.) that the Physical Fitness Index is a measure of 
physical power divided by a norm for the individual's 
sex, weight, and age. The index of physical power itself 
(Strength Index) is computed by adding together scores 
from seven different tests—of lung capacity, grip strength, 
back, leg, and arm strength. The P.F.I. is highly reliable 
—its probable error is not more than 3 to 5 per cent of 
a score and its “coefficient of reliability” is between .94 
and .98 (depending on the skill and experience of testers). 
That is, its reliability is higher than that for practically 
any other highly valid and economical mental or scholas- 
tic test now known. 

A child’s or adult’s P.F.I. is markedly reduced, even 
by a cold, and responds considerably more quickly and 
proportionately to the presence and severity of most dis- 
eases than do most medical tests. It is, in other words, a 
highly valid measure of physical power to work or play, 
endure, recuperate from fatigue, and probably recover 
from illness. 

As examples of the statistical computations the Mel 
rose director makes, two tables are included of a dozen 


2 All names used in this report are fictitious. 
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red. These tables serve four purposes here: (1) 
average Melrose scores for local comparisons 
(2) They indicate, to persons not familiar 
with P.F.I.’s, just what powers Melrose boys have (where 
else, for example, do all seniors average 12 pushups and 


he prepa 
They give 
elsewhere. 


12 pullups?). (3) They indicate the amount of statistical 
analysis the Melrose director finds time for. (4) They 
help to give credence to averages which surprise even 
experienced testers. 
We have already reported that in the average American 
high school, pupils decline steadily in physical powers 


from year to year. Table I illustrates the contrast with 
Melrose. 
TABLE I 
YEARLY CHANGE IN P.F.I. THROUGH GRADES 
Actual Average 
Estimated Average Melrose High School Favorable PFI. 
Class P.F.I. for the nation June, 1937 Difference in Melrose 
Freshmen 106 130 24 
Sophomores 103 138 35 
Juniors 100 131 31 
Seniors 98 129 31 


It should be emphasized here that an average P.F.I. of 
125-130 is close to ideal. For to achieve such an average 
the range must be from about 100 or “normal” to 180 
or higher. 

(P.F.I.’s above 150 are, for most pupils, undesirable. 
Children so strong approach the borderline of rational 
healthful behavior. Almost invariably children with 
P.F.I.’s above 180 are nervous, poor sleepers, under- 
weight. Often they are poor students because too high- 
strung or too “fine” to relax physically). 

Table II includes the average scores for pupils in each 
grade. Note particularly the leg lifts. The extraordinarily 
high averages for seniors (920 pounds) is attained by an 
excellent program, which will be outlined hereafter. 


TABLE II 
Averace SCORES IN PuHysicaL Fitness Tests, FesruARY, 1937 


Measures Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Age 14-10 15-11 16-10 17-9 
Weight 120.8 131.8 a37 <2 141.8 
Height 66.5 67.8 68.6 69.7 
Lung Capacity 210 240 268 270 
Right Grip 84 100 107.5 116.7 
Left Grip 72 92.6 103.6 107.5 
Back Lift 314 366 397 417 
Leg Lift 680 784 836 920 
Push Ups So8 9.4 10.1 12.1 
Pull Ups 6.4 9.1 10 11.9 
Strength Index 1562 1908 2158 2350 
PFI. 126.3 129.2 129.2 129 


Another set of four charts (not included here) reports, 
for each class separately, the average test scores in each 
test for seven successive tests—some eleven items in- 
cluding number of cases, S. I. Norm, and P.F.I. The 
total number of averages computed and recorded was 
thus 7 X 11 X 4 or 308 averages. 


Physical Education Programs and Methods 


The statistical analyses recorded in the first part of 
this report reveal the greatly beneficial effects of physical 
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education for boys in Melrose High School. The case 
studies of a few boys suggest the kind and amount of 
attention given to the individual needs of physically 
atypical pupils. But it would be impossible to devote so 
much time and energy to every boy. How is it then that 
the school average P.F.I. has risen from a very high 
level almost to an ideal level? A partial explanation is 
found in the physical activity programs offered in Mel- 
rose High School, whose secondary purposes are to teach 
games and particular skills, and through these to de- 
velop citizenship qualities. 


1. The Skill and Game Program.—During the two re- 
quired periods weekly for most boys, pupil-leaders and 
physical director keep them active in a wide variety of 
drills, games, and stunts. As reported in the section on 
case studies, those whose P.F.I.’s are below 100 attend 
a third period of closely supervised activity each week 
in a special exercise room. 

The regular gymnasium program includes teaching the 
following: 

1. Value of a strong body. 

2. Correct posture. 

3. Proper exercise on stall bars, chest weights, bicycle, 

horizontal bars, etc. 

4. Correct form in walking, running, and jumping. 

5. Value of rest and relaxation, and how to do so 

properly. 

6. Handicaps to those who are overweight as well as 

underweight. 

7. Proper nutritional procedure—diets and _ eating 

habits. 

8. Individual needs or demands are attended to as far 

as possible. 

9. A wide variety of games is played. 

Of course, this is not all. “Varsity” sport training and 
games are provided in the following activities: football, 
basketball, baseball, cross-country, ice hockey, track and 
field, tennis, swimming, rifle, golf, and skiing. (The di- 
rector is also coach of interschool basketball, track, and 
field sports). Since athletic success is largely determined 
by physical strength, it is not surprising to learn that in 
the last three years Melrose High School has had a great 
preponderance of victories. Table III summarizes the 
results for 1934-37 inclusive with teams from schools 
having, usually, equal or larger registrations. 


TABLE III 
ATHLETIC REcorps OF MELROSE HicH ScHoot Boys, 1934-37* 
1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

Sport Won Lost Won Lost Won Lost 
Football 2 7 8 2 7 2 
Basketball 10 5 10 6 8 8 
Baseball 8 6 9 4 5 0 
Cross-country 4 4 8 2 9 2 
Ice Hockey 8 2 6 4 3 4 
Track 6 2 9 0 4 2 
Tennis 9 3 8 4 7 2 
Golf 0 0 4 2 5 1 
Swimming 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Totals 48 29 62 24 48 23 

(5 ties) 


* The 1937 football record was a sensational untied and undefeated season. 
The average S.I. of the first 18 men on the squad was 2,800 points. 
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To teach a wide variety of skills, a decathlon was cuon- 
ducted in the winter and spring of 1936-37. Twenty 
events were scheduled, with a certain number .of points 
awarded for each of thirty-five different levels of per- 
formance. No prizes were promised for winners and no 
pressure was exerted to induce boys to participate. 

It is characteristic of Melrose High School boys that 

1] but ten participated in one or more events—641 boys 
in all. The total number of records reported was 4064— 
an average of nearly six and a half different events for 
each boy. Of considerable significance was the half-mile. 
Two hundred ninety-nine boys ran in this event, with 
an average time of about two minutes and twenty-five 
seconds—a record of participation and accomplishment 
which well substantiates the P.F.I analyses showing 
Melrose boys to be in excellent physical condition. Table 
IV reports the events included and the number of par- 
ticipants in each event. 


TABLE IV 
ME Hicu 1937 DECATHLON 

Partici- Partici- 

Events pants Events pants 
1. 100 Yards 319 11. 5-Potato Race 155 
2. 50 Yards 292 12. 8-Potato Race 175 
3. High Jump 73 13. Half-Lever 33 
4. R. Broad Jump 190 14. Pull-Ups 158 
5. Shot-Put 245 15. Push-Ups 148 
6. Half-Mile 299 16. Rope-Climb 152 
7. Hop-Step-Jump 253 17. Free-Throws 371 
8. St. Broad Jump 202 18. Baskets (1 minute) 372 
9. Fence Vault 34 19. Football Punt 178 
10. Snap-Under-Bar 227 20. Football Pass 188 


Other unusual sports programs included a touch-foot- 
ball schedule in 1936 for 72 teams. Three hundred ten 
formal games were played. During the winter of 1936-37, 
62 basketball teams played 328 games; and during the 
spring, six baseball teams played 15 games. Other in- 
tramural events included: spring of 1937, 6 softball 
leagues with 72 teams, 284 games; intramural tennis, 
67 matches; 12 ring hockey teams played 72 games; 
1076 events in all. 


2. Special Corrective Classes pupils except 
those with very high P.F.I.’s attend two physical educa- 
tion classes weekly. Activities are conducted for these 
pupils on playgrounds and, when the weather is incle- 
ment or cold, in the gymnasium. About October 20, regu- 
lar gymnasium programs are followed by pupils with 
P.F.I.’s above 100. 

At this time a further division is made. Boys whose 
P.F.I.’s are below 100 go to the special exercise room 
adjoining the main gymnasium. Here they are given 
individual programs of activity or rest, each according 
to his particular needs. 

However, two periods of such attention weekly are not 
sufficient to raise the fitness of low P.F.I. boys. There- 
fore, they attend a third “corrective” class weekly when 
otherwise they would be in study hall. For certain pupils 
—those below P.F.I. 85—a fourth, and sometimes a 
fifth, physical education class weekly is advisable. These 


further additions to physical education’s time hg 


: ve 
yet been made in Melrose except very occasionally "4 


In October 1936, eighty-three boys were assigneq to 
corrective classes. Their average P.F.I. was 90. Ip Febru. 
ary it was 104, a gain of about 16 per cent in less than 
six months for the lowest group, the most difficult 
to improve. 

These corrective classes are supervised by the directo; 
as part of his regular work while other boys are exercis. 
ing in the main gymnasium under the immediate leader. 
ship of pupils. (These pupil-leaders are trained by the 
Director). He shuttles back and forth between correc. 
tive room and gymnasium. At one moment he may be 
teaching a new game to sixty boys—in the large room, 
At another moment he will be helping an individual who 
is overweight or mal-nourished, or simply weak muscy. 
larly, or who has flat feet, poor posture, or some organic 
weakness—in the corrective room. This “help” ranges 
from checking particular exercises to private and inti- 
mate discussions of the boy’s food habits, rest habits, 
personal problems, etc. 


group 


3. Teaching Social Efficiency—There is some dis. 
agreement concerning the priority of health or social 
efficiency as teacher-aims in physical education. But no 
one questions the absolute importance of teaching “good 
sportsmanship” or justice, courage, courtesy, cooperation, 
loyalty, and other social virtues in or through sports. 
Unfortunately, good objective tests are not yet available 
to determine whether these ends are served, but a few 
principles have been outlined for the guidance of teachers. 
Of these, the most universally accepted in theory is 
“equality between opposing teams.’ That is, the more 
nearly of equal ability opponents are, the fairer and more 
sporting will be the contest. 

In the Melrose High School intramural sports, the 
doctrine of equality is becoming a prime conditioner of 
programs. For example, in the decathlon conducted last 
winter and spring, boys were divided into six different 
levels of ability using the Strength Indices from their 
P.F.I. tests. Thus, a weak boy was not required to oppose, 
or induced to surpass, a strong boy, even on paper, but 
participated in his own class and compared himself with 
boys of approximately his own strength. Since the S. I. 
(when properly determined) is about 50 per cent more 
potent in determining athletic success than the best 
theoretical combination of age, weight, and height, the 
director was guaranteeing his pupils a fairly high degree 
of equality in whatever competition ensued. 

The accuracy with which Strength Indices predict 
athletic success is well shown by results of decathlon 
tests. For example, the winner of the decathlon in Divi- 
sion I earned 974 points. His S. I. was 3340. The winner 
of Division II earned 911 points. His S. I. was 2278. 
The third-place winner in Division I (S.I. 2525; 934 
points) surpassed the first place winner in Division II 
(S. I. 2278; 911 points) in both decathlon points and 
S. I. This was true for all but two of the twenty events 
(basketball goal throw and half lever). Thus, each pupil 
was placed in a class where he might succeed, and was 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Units of Study on Milk 


by MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, Ph.D. 


Foreword 

N ANY nutrition and health teach- 
| ing that is planned so as to func- 

tion in the child’s daily life, milk 
should receive an important share of 
attention, for it is superior to any 
other food for bone and muscle build- 
ing—the factors that influence the 
growth of any child. Milk is an im- 
portant, economical source of pro- 
teins of the best quality; of mineral 
elements, particularly calcium and 
phosphorus, needed for bones and 
teeth: of food energy or calories; and 
of vitamins A, B, and G which are 
needed for growth as well as for gen- 
eral health protection. In addition, 
much of the modern milk supply of 
today has been reinforced with the 
calcifying vitamin D, the vitamin 
needed for the body to use the food 
calcium and phosphorus in building 
bones and teeth, but the vitamin so 
lacking in our normal food supply. 

For the rapid and steady growth 
of children, whole milk in some safe 
form should be taken in some way 
»t all three meals. To be valuable to 
the body, milk does not have to be 
drunk. It serves equally well whether 
taken as soup, in a creamed vegeta- 
ble, custard, or pudding. 

Bottled milk, both raw and pas- 
teurized, and the concentrated milks, 
evaporated milk or whole dry milk, 
are the important forms of whole 
milk that are available as carriers of 
milk nourishment. 

However, information has_ been 
limited concerning the nutritive value 
and the availability of the concen- 
trated milks, especially the evapo- 
rated milks, the differences between 
them and the advantages of each. 
Nor has the information become 
widespread as to the process used in 
the reinforcing of milk with vitamin 
D by ultra violet or “sunshine” rays. 
That teaching materials toward this 
end are comparatively new and lim- 
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ited is indicated by the constant re- 
quests for help from teachers in the 
field. Modern trends and needs indi- 
cate that teachers are incorporating 
in their integrated programs units on 
the evaporated milks, but the units 
can be developed only after they 
have obtained help from numerous 
sources. 

The suggestions for developing the 
units of study that follow therefore 
are confined to irradiated evaporated 
milk because that is where help seems 
to be most needed. Not only are 
these suggestions given as a sympo- 
sium of methods from a number of 
sources, but also with the hope of 
encouraging the development and 
completion of further activities that 
may be developed for a greater un- 
derstanding of the part milk plays in 
better health and better living con- 
ditions. 


Suggested Study Outline 


1. Ways in which the milk supply 
has been affected by ocean travel, 
war, and the growth of industrial 
cities. 

a) Prior to the Napoleonic era, 
milk, with the exception of such 
products as cheese and butter, was 
considered a highly perishable sub- 
stance, and was usually handled di- 
rectly from farmer to consumer. 

b) By the time of the Napoleonic 
Wars, heavy ocean traffic of both 
trading and war vessels had devel- 
oped. Passengers and sailors often 
became ill, and sometimes died, as a 
result of scurvy and other deficiency 
diseases, because the ships could not 
carry food for an adequate diet. 

c) Armies of the same period suf- 
fered from a scarcity of food that 
could be transported in safe condi- 
tion. 

d) The need of both ships and 
armies led the French Government 


to offer a prize for the discovery of 
methods for preserving food. 

e) The production of sweetened 
condensed milk, the forerunner of 
evaporated milk, was stimulated by 
the milk needs of the Union Army 
during the Civil War. 

f) Unsweetened evaporated milk 
was needed and used in large quan- 
tities by the armies of the Spanish- 
American and World Wars. 

g) Great cities developed and cre- 
ated a demand for enormous quanti- 
ties of safe milk at low cost and milk 
that could be handled without re- 
frigeration. This resulted in the es- 
tablishment of evaporated milk as a 
staple food. It could be packed in 
the best of dairying regions and 
shipped to the centers of population. 
It was found to be the form of con- 
centrated whole milk most valuable 
for the largest number of purposes. 

2. Scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions that affected the methods of 
handling milk. 

a) Nicholas Appert, a Frenchman, 
won the French Government’s prize 
in 1810 of twelve thousand francs by 
inventing a process for preserving 
milk and other foods by heating and 
airtight sealing. 

b) Between 1810 and 1884 nu- 
merous French, English, and Ameri- 
can inventors developed machinery 
for the production of sweetened con- 
densed milk, preserved by the addi- 
tion of sugar. 

c) The French scientist, Louis 
Pasteur, discovered that food was 


spoiled by bacteria which heat would — 


destroy. 

d) In 1884, the first unsweetened 
evaporated milk plant in the world 
was started in Illinois, employing a 
sterilizer which solved the major 
problem of evenly heating the con- 
tents of the sealed cans. From this 
point on, evaporated milk rapidly 
achieved acceptance as the most 
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widely useful form of concentrated 
milk. 

e) In 1925 an American chemist, 
Harry Steenbock, discovered that 
foods could be irradiated with ultra- 
violet or “sunshine” rays to increase 
the vitamin D content of the food. 
The irradiation of evaporated milk 
became one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the nation’s health. 

3. Effect of recent scientific study 
of food upon the use of irradiated 
evaporated milk. 

a) In 1898, the date of the Span- 
ish-American War, began the new 
and glorious age of the science of 
food and nutrition, the study of the 
relation between what we eat and 
our physical well being. 

The existence in food of what we 
now call vitamins was first suggested 
at that time. Since then, thousands 


of scientists in hundreds of labora- 
tories have been “taking foods apart” 
to find why they are needed by hu- 
man beings and how they are used 
in the body. 

When milk was “taken apart” it 
was found to contain a favorable 
ratio of calcium and phosphorus— 
the most important “building stones” 
of the bones and the teeth. Milk was 
also found to be a very rich source 
of calcium and phosphorus, as well as 
of protein for muscle. But it was 
likewise learned that calcium and 
phosphorus cannot be used to the 
best advantage in the body unless 
vitamin D is present. When there 
is not enough vitamin D in the diet, 
poor teeth and badly formed bones 
may result. That is one reason why 
so many babies have bowlegs and 
cramped chests—defects which ham- 


The study of processing raw milk for dis- 
tribution as irradiated, evaporated milk makes 
an interesting project for a class. A few of 
the steps are illustrated here. Above is shown 
inspection of the milk as it arrives from the 
farm. It is tested for purity, freshness, and 
butter fat content. 

On the opposite page are the gigantic ket- 
tles, “vacuum pans,” in which the milk is 
concentrated by the removal of about 60% of 
the natural water. Milk boils in this vacuum 
at 130° F. Because of the low temperature 
and the absence of air, the evaporation is 
effected without loss of the nutrients raw 
milk supplies. 

Irradiation of the milk is shown in the 
illustration at the far right. A thin film of 
the fluid, flowing down the inside of the 
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tapering cylinder, is exposed to the ultra- 
violet rays of a special carbon arc lamp sus- 
pended in the center, as pictured in the inset. 
Certain substances in the milk absorb this 
“sunshine” and thus add to the Vitamin D 
content. 

Further processes, not illustrated here, com- 
plete the preparation of the milk for con- 
sumption. By homogenization the butter fat 


globules are broken up into minute particles ° 


which remain evenly distributed throughout 
the milk. Thus there is no “cream line” in 
this milk. 

After the can is filled and closed, it is 
subjected to a temperature of 240° F. for 
fifteen minutes in a steam chamber. This 
step sterilizes the milk so that it will keep 
pure and sweet indefinitely. 


per them for the rest of their lives, 
The scientists immediately began 
to try to find a way of supplying a 


liberal and easily available amount 


of vitamin D to everyone, especially 
babies and growing childr 

growing children. Nature 
intended that this particular Vitamin 
should be created in our bodies when 
the ultra-violet rays of the sunlight 
shines on them. Civilization, hoy. 
ever, has upset that plan. Walls 
ordinary window glass, smoke, fog, 
and clothing all shut us away from 
the sunshine’s ultra-violet rays, |p 
winter months, moreover, the rays 
are weak, even on clear days. In 
foods used daily, with the exception 
of certain fish oils, vitamin D jg 
scarce. There is very little in eggs, 
none in the average cereals, fruits, 
vegetables, and meat. No foods, prior 
to the irradiation of milk, could be 
depended upon to bring the benefits 
of vitamin D economically to one and 
all. 

Therefore, two scientists, Dr, 
Hardy Steenbock and Dr. Alfred 
Hess, set to work to find a way to 
produce vitamin D in abundance. 
They both were fortunate in discover- 
ing that ultra-violet rays will create 
vitamin D in certain foods, milk 
heading the list. These rays, similar 
to those which come from the sun, 
may be produced by special types of 
lamps. 

Evaporated milk, because it is a 
whole milk containing a large amount 
of bone- and tooth-building calcium 
and phosphorus, and because it is eco- 
nomically and conveniently available 
to everyone everywhere, is an ideal 
milk to be “irradiated” with “sun- 
shine” ultra-violet rays. It provides 
just what the scientists wanted— 
vitamin D for all. 

6) Nutritionists have found that 
growing boys and girls should have 
every day the important nutritive 
elements contained in one quart of 
milk. One “tall” can of irradiated 
evaporated milk supplies this require- 
ment and extra vitamin D_ besides. 
The milk may be taken as a drink 
or in foods made with milk as men- 
tioned above. 


Suggested Approaches 


1. In stories we read about the 
World War, it is often said that Ger- 
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lost and the Allies won because 


British, French, and American 
armies had a better supply of food. 


This was particularly true of milk, 
needed by the soldiers to help them 
maintain their strength and health 
under very adverse conditions. Tt is 
interesting to learn how the Allies 
managed to secure such a large 
amount of milk when all the milk 
cows in the war region had been 
either killed or taken away; and how 
could milk be handled on the battle- 
field to keep it fresh and safe? The 
problem was solved by the use of 
milk that came in sealed cans—the 
same evaporated milk now sold in 
every grocery store though, of course, 
the milk was not then irradiated. 

While the soldiers were discovering 
the milk in cans, so were the people 
at home. Some special values had 
been found in evaporated milk. What 
were they? Its use has increased since 
the end of the War until now more 
than 2,700,000 pounds of irradiated 
evaporated milk are consumed in the 
United States every day. 

Exactly what is irradiated evap- 
orated milk? What is its food value 
and how is it used? What happens 
after the cow is milked and before 
the cans are delivered to the grocery 
store? These, and many other ques- 
tions need to be answered; and a 
study of irradiated evaporated milk 
should provide some very interesting 
information. 

2. Scientists tell us that the best 


amount of milk for a growing boy or 
girl is a quart a day. The problem 
is: how can this amount of milk be 
put into the day’s food. 

Have a “tall” can of irradiated 
evaporated milk before the class. 
Empty the contents into a pitcher. 
Add an equal amount of water, mix, 
fill three tumblers, emphasizing the 
health rule that boys and girls need 
a glass of milk at each meal, taken 
as such or in food. What is to be 
done with the milk remaining in the 
pitcher? How could irradiated evap- 
orated milk be used, as it pours from 
the can without adding the water? 
The children should be able to sug- 
gest various ways of including milk 
in food. They might also find recipes 
telling how irradiated evaporated 
milk may be put into foods. 

Letters may be written to the 
teacher describing the foods mother 
makes with milk at home, the amount 
of milk used each day, and how 
many people there are in the family. 

From this can be developed a more 
specific discussion of the nutritive 
value of milk, culminating in an ani- 
mal experiment. 

3. Once, people could buy milk di- 
rectly from the farmers who brought 
it to town. Then commerce and in- 
dustry developed and great cities 


* grew around the factories and offices. 


The farmers living near these cities 
could supply only a small part of the 
huge quantity of food that was 
needed. Especially was there a heavy 
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demand for pure, safe milk. Students 
will like to study how the cities 
solved this milk problem and what 
contribution is made by irradiated 
evaporated milk. 

4. About 1800, the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars, most of the coun- 
tries of the world had developed an 
important trade with each other, car- 
ried on by sailing vessels. This com- 
merce over the oceans was hampered 
by a serious difficulty. The ships had 
to carry non-perishable food, of 
which the supply was very limited. 
As a result, the sailors and passen- 
gers could not have an adequate diet, 
and scurvy and other diet deficiency 
diseases caused much illness, some- 
times death. 

In 1810, a French scientist dis- 
covered ways to preserve nearly all 
of the plant and animal food then 
known. His was one of the outstand- 
ing contributions to humanity. The 
name of the scientist, his discoveries 
and the type of foods that we now 
use every day which owe their be- 
ginning to him will make an inter- 
esting unit of study. 


Suggested Related Activities 


English—1. Have the children 
write stories describing everything 
that happens to a can of irradiated 
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evaporated milk from the time the 
milk leaves the farm to its appear- 
ance in food on the table. 

2. Language and composition prob- 
lems will be constituted by the vari- 
ous reports to be prepared, as well 
as by the comprehension test. In 
most cases, letters in quest of refer- 
ence material can be written by the 
children. A number of new words 
will be learned such as bacteria, evap- 
oration, irradiation, sterilization, etc. 
At the end of the project, these can 
form the basis for a spelling and 
meaning test. 


Art.—1. As a class activity, the 
children may illustrate these various 
steps by means of a chart, also as a 
basis for sand-table construction. 


Social Studies.—1. From the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the children 
can obtain a list of irradiated evap- 
orated milk plants in the state. Dis- 
cuss why the plants are located as 
they are; and if there are no plants 
in the state, seek the explanation— 
an excellent way of learning one 
phase of agricultural resources and 
their connection with topography and 
climate. The Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk Institute can supply a list of all 
irradiated evaporated milk plants in 
the country. With the aid of this 
list, the children can place marks on 
individual maps of the United States, 
representing irradiated evaporated 
milk plants. Then they may define 
in color the principal dairying re- 
gions. Explain the relationship be- 
tween those regions and the plant 
locations. Compare the annual pack 
of irradiated evaporated milk in va- 
rious dairying states. 

2. Investigate how many dairy 
products compete with irradiated 
evaporated milk in buying raw milk 
from the farmer—butter and cheese 
factories, bottled and dry milk plants, 
etc. 

3. If there is an irradiated evapo- 
rated milk plant accessible to the 
school, arrange for the children to 
visit it and to plan a report of what 
they saw for the other class groups. 

4. Read carefully the labels on the 
cans of several brands of irradiated 
evaporated milk. Note the descrip- 
tion of the content and statements 
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concerning its composition and use 
and the amount of irradiated evap- 
orated milk in the can. Notice also 
the spot of solder at the bottom of 
the can. Account for this. 

5. As both a health and civics 
project, a survey can be made of the 
families represented by the class, re- 
cording the number of adults and the 
number and ages of the children, and 
the amount of milk consumed by the 
family per day. The milk consump- 
tion can be checked against the quart 
a day specified by nutrition authori- 
ties for children and the pint a day 
needed by adults. If not enough miik 
is being used, material from the pam- 
phlet library can be taken home by 
the children for discussion with their 
parents. 


Science—1. An animal feeding ex- 
periment is one of the most interest- 
ing and effective means for nutrition 
teaching. Secure two pairs of month- 
old white rats. (State university and 
private laboratories often can supply 
them.) Use gram scales to record 
the weight of each rat. Place the 
pairs in wire cages. Feed the first 
pair bread and water and the second 
pair bread and irradiated evaporated 
milk, diluted with an equal amount 
of water. Three times a week also 
feed both pairs a little cabbage or 
spinach leaf, carrot, or some other 
green leafy or yellow vegetable. 

Weigh the rats each week until a 
definite change in weight and size 
can be seen. The milk-fed pair will 
be decidedly superior in growth and 
appearance, energy, and disposition. 
The other pair will be under-devel- 
oped. Then reverse the procedure 
and show that even though the food 
is adequate for a time, this does not 
mean the rats will continue growing 
on the improper diet. Draw an anal- 
ogy for growing boys and girls, show- 
ing the necessity of a continuous 
supply of the right food. 

If there is a school nutritionist, she 
will be glad to cooperate in carrying 
out the test. The children can do the 
work of caring for the rats and of 
charting the growth curves. The class 
may report the project to other class 
groups as part of a health program, 
or during an auditorium session. 

2. If there is a home economics 


department in the school, arrange. 
ments can be made to have the class 
witness the preparation of foods con- 
taining irradiated evaporated milk 

These foods can then be served to 

the class in the school lunch room, 

The home economics department 
will also be glad to cooperate in three 
simple experiments: 

a) Pour some irradiated evapo- 
rated milk into a container. Cove 
and allow to stand over night. Then 
have the children examine it and ex. 
plain why the cream has not risen to 
the top. (The fat globules in irragj. 
ated evaporated milk have been 
broken into fine particles and remain 
in permanent suspension.) 

6) If there is a microscope avail- 
able, use it to observe the fat parti- 
cles in a drop of irradiated evapo. 
rated milk diluted with three drops 
of water and compare it with a drop 
of bottled milk diluted with one drop 
of water. A much higher magnifying 
power will be necessary to see the 
fat particles in the irradiated evapo- 
rated milk; if possible use an oil im- 
mersion lens. Account for the differ- 
ence in size of the particles. 

c) Boil some bottled milk to the 
consistency of irradiated evaporated 
milk. Then have the class explain 
why the results do not resemble ir- 
radiated evaporated milk. (This is 
an excellent way of reviewing the use 
of the vacuum pans and the sterilizer 
in the irradiated evaporated milk 
plant.) 

3. A group of children can be as- 
signed to collect irradiated evapo- 
rated milk advertising from maga- 
zines. 


Arithmetic—1. As part of the 
arithmetic work, the class may de- 
termine the prevailing price of irra- 
diated evaporated milk per “tall” 
can. If a family needs 24 quarts of 
milk a week, what would the weekly 
milk bill be if irradiated evaporated 
milk were purchased? How does this 
cost compare with that of other whole 
milks available? 

2. It takes approximately 100 
pounds of raw milk to yield 43 
pounds of irradiated evaporated milk. 
How many pounds of raw milk are 
required daily for the 2,700,000 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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BE CHEERFUL WHILE EATING 


BASES HOOD PRESSLEE 


THIS 
KINDLY 


aly 


EXHIBIT 
LOANED 


BY 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


$3 


SING as a slogan “Health is 

Your Greatest Wealth,” To- 

ronto Central Y.M.C.A. just 
concluded its most recent and com- 
prehensive “Health Week” program. 
Although there is nothing new in the 
health week idea, perhaps the setup 
used in Toronto is somewhat unique 
in the “integration of efforts” and 
may therefore serve as a guide to 
other organizations or schools con- 
templating similar projects. Although 
the accompanying outline is far from 
exhaustive, it may serve as a stimu- 
lus toward other and more original 
ideas. 


Some of the values which we feel 
have resulted from Health Week are: 


1. A more unified relationship of 
the programs of health and physical 
education. 

2. A consciousness on the part of 
the “Y” membership that we are a 
health organization. 

3. A consciousness on the part of 
the public that the “Y” is a com- 
munity organization. 

4. The attitude of all health or- 
ganizations, the medical fraternity, 
and of the public was more friendly. 

5. Various clubs within the insti- 
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tution were interested in educational 
programs dealing with health matters. 

6. The Health Week project re- 
quired and obtained the cooperation 
of the entire staff, as well as the 
united efforts of all integral clubs. 

7. Considerable publicity of the 
best type was received from press 
and radio. 

8. Many persons (and new mem- 
berships) were attracted to the build- 
ing. 

Health Week Committee.—Patron, 
Lieutenant Governor of Province; 
Honorary Chairman, Head of Pro- 
vincial Medical Society; Chairman, 
Medical Representative on Physical 
Committee; Vice-Chairman, President 
of Physical Committee; Secretary, 
Physical Director. 


Advisory Committee.—Representa- 
tives of Medical Society, Dental So- 
ciety, Hygiene Council, Victorian Or- 
der of Nurses, Civic Department of 
Health, Society of Optometrists, etc. 

Projects Committee.—Representa- 
tives of Membership Committee, 
Physical Committee, Business Men’s 
Club, Senior Club, Young Men’s 
Club, Health Club, Y’s Men’s Club 
and Boys’ Department. 


By 


J. WESLEY McVICAR 


Director of Physical Education 
Central Y.M.C.A., Toronto, Canada 


The Health Week Committee was 
organized five months before the 
dates set for Health Week. At first 
monthly meetings were held, then 
weekly. It was found most helpful 
to have an M.D. as chairman, as he 
was able to present the ethical as- 
pects of every problem. The Advis- 
ory Committee was also of consider- 
able assistance in this respect, and 
in indicating sources for health ma- 
terials and in obtaining the most dis- 
tinguished speakers of the medical 
professions. 

The Projects Committee was the 
working unit and was responsible for 
all of the displays, demonstrations, 
and clinics. Each club was assigned 
one or more specific tasks and the 
representative of each club selected 
his own committee, acting under the 
advisement of the sister committee. 
As a rule these clubs were enthusias- 
tic and often went after spectacular 
and commercialized health materials 
and hence needed the restraining in- 
fluence of the Advisory Committee. 

Following is an outline of the 
Health Week projects. 


Demonstrations 
(Physical Department) 


Swimming (The Relation of Aqua- 
tics to Health).—This program has 
been arranged to reveal in part the 
health value of aquatics and is de- 
signed to last one hour. 

1. Demonstration of the most pop- 
ular strokes with an explanation of 
their kinesiology quoted from Pro- 
fessor Cureton’s How to Teach Swim- 
ming and Diving. 

2. Display of ornamental and trick 
swimming by the Mermaid Swim- 
ming Club Trio. 
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3. Demonstration of the various 
methods of release and rescue used 
in lifesaving, accompanied by some 
suggestions related to water safety 
education. 

4. Demonstration of fancy diving 
and description of the health value. 
5. Demonstration of the Shaeffer 
method of resuscitation. 

6. A hospital specialist to explain 
and demonstrate the use of the swim- 
ming pool as a means of after-treat- 
ing infantile paralysis victims. 
Exercise (The Relation of Exercise 
to Health).—Forty-five minute dem- 
onstration by the Women’s League of 
Health and Beauty with accompany- 
ing explanations. Thirty-minute dem- 
onstration by the Danish gymnastic 
class with accompanying explana- 
tions. 


Combative Skills and Health.— 
Twenty-minute exhibitions of boxing, 
wrestling, weight lifting, and fencing. 
A commentator explained how these 
various contests developed particular 
sets of muscles, etc. The value of 
training was stressed. Moves and 
counter moves in slow motion were 
of great interest. Demonstrations 
were held on separate nights. 


Promotion and Publicity 
(Membership Department) 


Fifty-five hundred copies of an 
eight-page Health Bulletin were print- 
ed and issued at a cost of $81, not 
including mailing. This booklet in- 
cluded a schedule of the Health 
Week program, health articles, and 
quotations from articles by Health 
Week speakers. The publicity com- 
mittee contacted the city newspapers 
and as a result reporters covered 
every health talk, as well as the dem- 
onstrations and the clinics. This 
made Health Week a daily feature 
which was constantly before the 
public. Unsolicited publicity was 
given through the “News of the Day’ 
radio broadcasts. Only one commer- 
cial advertisement was used, and that, 
an invitation to the public to attend 
one of the Physical Displays. In ad- 


vided lobby announcements concern- 
ing the forthcoming Health Week. 
Y.M.C.A. posters emphasizing health 
and activity were prominently dis- 
played. A table containing member- 


dition the Publicity Committee pro- . 


ship material was handled by two 
junior secretaries who looked after 
new members. Strangers were es- 
corted by young pages through the 
Health Exhibits and the Physical 
Department. 


Speakers’ Programs 
(Senior Division) 

An average of two addresses a day 
were given in the Association, most 
of which were in connection with 
supper club meetings. However, four 
open forums were held and when 
speakers addressed banquet assem- 
blies the doors were thrown open 
after the meals and no admission was 


charged those who came for the ad- 
dresses only. 


Subjects were as follows: Tuber. 
culosis and Pasteurization, Preventa- 
tive Dentistry and Its Relation to 
Good Health, The Public and Periodic 
Health Examination, What Training 
Means to the Athlete, How the City 
Contributes to Your Health, The 
War Against Cancer, Mental Health 
Physio-Therapy and Massage, Men. 
tal Hygiene, and Religion and Health 
Healing. 


Three fifteen-minute radio ad- 
dresses were also given. The radio 
company donated its facilities. A de. 
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bate between two clubs was conducted 
on the subject—‘‘Resolved: That a 
National Plan of Compulsory Health 
Insurance should be Established in 
Canada.” In addition, an oratorical 
contest was conducted by the Boys’ 
Department on the question, “Why 
Health is Your Greatest Wealth.” 
Winners of this contest presented 
their talks before local service clubs. 


Lobby Display 
(Young Men’s Division) 

The lobby was turned into one 
grand showcase. Health posters and 
special exhibits were artistically dis- 
played as a result of assistance prof- 
fered by some professional window- 
dressers. 

The features included: 

1. Pure food showcase: Illustrated 
menus obtainable in the “Y” Cafe- 
teria. In connection therewith the 
Cafeteria presented all patrons and 
visitors with a five-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin on “Foods and Cal- 
ories.” The Cafeteria also printed a 
bulletin showing that all meats sold 
in Toronto were not government in- 
spected. 

2. Sporting goods showcase: Games 
equipment and exercisers provided by 
local sporting goods store. 

3. “Bread is the staff of life’: 
Showcase exhibited by local bakery. 

4. First aid: Contest conducted by 
Boys’ Department in the building 
and equipping of first-aid kits. Ex- 
hibit by “Johnson and Johnson” of 


ALL MEATS SERVED 
ANTS 


first-aid material necessary in home, 
office, and factory. 


5. Health League of Canada: Two 
large display billboards showing func- 
tion of league and illustrating health 
laws. 

6. Safety Education: Fire, acci- 
dent, etc., prevention sponsored by 
Ontario Safety League. 

7. Dairy Display: Table of mate- 
rials illustrating the comparative nu- 
tritional value of milk. 

8. Saint John Ambulance Display: 
Safety, lifesaving, etc. (American Red 
Cross). 

9. Help Yourself Table: A table 
holding numerous health pamphlets 
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by courtesy of Health League ot 
Canada and Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

10. Red Cross Health Poster Dis- 
play. 

11. Ontario Temperance Federa- 
tion Poster Display. 

12. Miscellaneous Health Posters. 


Posters for above were obtained 
from: National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.; American Social Hygiene Coun- 
cil; British Social Hygiene Council, 
Carteret House, Carteret St., Lon- 
don S.W. 1.; Ontario Temperance 
Association, Toronto; Canadian So- 
cial Hygiene Council, Toronto; Can- 
adian Tuberculosis Association, Ot- 
tawa; U. §. Government Printing 
Office; Royal Life Saving Society; 
American Red Cross; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; Health League 
of Canada, Toronto; Saint John Am- 
bulance Society; Ontario Safety 
League; Johnson and Johnson; Den- 
tal Board of United Kingdom, 44 
Hallam St., London W.I.; Health 
and Cleanliness Council, Tavistock 
Square, London; U. S. Public Health 
Service; Ontario Department of 
Health, Ottawa. (Canadian names 
will suggest similar organizations in 
other countries. ) 


Educational Clinics 
(Conducted by Various Clubs) 

This display was held in a large 
social room and was open from 5 
P.M. to 10:30 p.m. each day with at- 
tendants in charge. Pains were taken 
to stress the word “educational” so 
as to avoid suggestion of public clin- 
ics or testing. A sign was prominent- 
ly displayed to the effect, “These 
exhibits are for educational purposes 
only. For remedial advice, consult 
your family doctor or dentist.” 

Health Club Exhibit.—This exhibit 
included practically all the equipment 
used in modern health clubs: ultra- 
violet and infra-red lamps, bakers, 
heat and vapor cabinets, massage 
tables and massage liniments, short 
wave machines, etc. These were fur- 
nished gratis by companies handling 
same. Attendants conducted those 
interested through the “Y” Health 
Club. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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FEBRUARY, 1938 Number 2 
Shall We N the last thirty years the scope of the 
Increase fields of health and physical educa- 
Association tion has increased tremendously, and 
Membership each new year has brought to the pro- 
Fees? fession new problems, new responsibili- 


ties, and new interests. The program no 
longer consists only of learning personal hygiene and 
exercising the big muscles, it has expanded to one of 
scientific education for healthy living. As the center of 
interest has turned from a purely physical one to a 
broader mental and physical scope, the Association has 
always tried to keep pace with the best thought of the 
day. It has encouraged research, and has published the 
results of experimentation and experience. It has brought 
to its membership the new trends in the field, and has 
given many individuals the inspiration they needed to 
better their own programs. The Association has done 
much in the service of the profession, from the early days 
when the very paucity of our knowledge limited our 
vision and our efforts, to the present day when each new 
advance in education and applied science adds to the 
complexity of the problems to be faced. But much re- 
mains to be done. 

Today we find ourselves a recognized part of the broad 
field of education, a field which is straining every nerve 
to keep pace with the best vision of its frontier thinkers. 
If we are to maintain our respected position in this field, 
we too must have more and better individual and cooper- 
ative research, more and better work by individuals, 
committees, sections, and affiliated organizations, as well 
as by the Association as a whole. This calls for planning, 
permanent personnel — and funds. 

The present budget of the Association is approximately 
$30,000 for this fiscal year. Of this, the greatest part 
goes to produce our publications, and there is very little 
left for other constructive purposes. We might increase 
this budget by increasing our membership, but since the 
major portion of every membership dollar at present 


goes to produce our publications, the net returns from 
such an increase would not be large. The other alterna. 
tive is to increase our dues. 

In considering this problem, an inquiry was made into 
the annual dues of a number of other professiongj 
organizations. A few of these are tabulated for your 
information: 


Dues Including One or More Publications 


American Home Economics Association 


($1.00 for dues, $2.50 for Journal) +. 
American Psychological Association —— 10.00 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 5.00 
American Sociological Society . 6.00 
College Art Association . . . 10.0 
American Association of School Administrators . 5.00 

(Formerly Department of Superintendence of NEA) 
American Public Health Association 5.0 
American Chemistry Society 20.00 
American Philological Association . . 5.00 
Society for Research in Child Development . . . 5 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers . . . . 20% 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
American Medical Association . 15.00 to 20.00 

(Depends upon local dues) 

National Education Association . 2.00 
Dues Including No Publications 

American Physiological Association . « & 

American Association of Zoology . . . . . . 40% 

American Chemistry Society . . . . . . 9M 


Tt will be seen that the dues of our Association — 
$2.00, including both membership and the JouRNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuHysIcAL EpUCATION — are lower than 
those of any other professional group investigated, with 
the exception of the National Education Association, 
which has close to 200,000 members. 

Recently the Governing Board was asked to express 
itself on the proposal of raising our dues to $2.50 for 
regular membership, keeping the $5.00 professional mem- 
bership. With but one exception, the members of the 
Governing Board were heartily in favor of this proposal. 
Such an added fifty cents a year per member, together 
with an expected increase of 2000 members, would pro- 
duce an additional $5000 a year to be used in advancing 
the work of the profession. Some of this might be used 
to aid sections that are working on worth-while projects, 
some might be devoted to group efforts, some to increas- 
ing the size of the publications, some to the publication 
of year books (which should pay for themselves once the 
initial expenditures were underwritten), and some to 
added permanent personnel. Increasing the dues to $3.00 
a year would give the Association $10,000 a year for such 
constructive work. It is the opinion of your President 
that dues should be increased to $3.00 a year. 

This proposal will be presented to the Legislative 
Council for action at the Atlanta meeting. It is being 
presented to you now in the hope that interested mem- 
bers will discuss it with their state, district, and other 
representatives to the end that the true will of the mem- 
bership may be expressed at the Council meeting in April. 
—C. H. McCoy, President, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education. 
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ERTAIN advantages of having a 


The Major “minor” in physical education have 
And Minor been proclaimed by a number of writers 
In P hysical in recent years. For the most part their 
Education concern was in the teacher needs in 


rural areas and small communities. For those communi- 
ties which were unable to employ a full-time teacher of 
physical education, it was considered extremely desirable 
to have a person with some knowledge of physical edu- 
cation at least. This need was a real one and parents in 
smaller communities were interested in knowing that 
such a “combination” teacher was possible. 

Now, however, comes a new angle to the question of 
the minor. Previously, the normal schools have been con- 
cerned with training the academic major along the lines 
of a physical education minor. This insured someone 
on the staffs of the smaller schools who could give some 
degree of trained direction to new programs of health and 
physical education, even though these programs of ne- 
cessity had to start from modest beginnings. 

The new angle reverses the procedure and has a sig- 
nificance not apparent at first glance. A value has been 
discovered in the combination of physical education ma- 
jor and academic minor. This combination became an 
expedient during the years of the great depression when 
teaching staffs and subject courses were curtailed. Teach- 
ers were glad to resort to makeshift measures to retain 
a position during this period of crisis. The experience 
was broadening, even if exacting, and physical education 
became more closely integrated with other school sub- 
jects as a result. 

Now that broadly trained physical education teachers 
have been in this work for several years another advan- 
tage of the combination major-minor is becoming appar- 
ent. It has been a common procedure in the past for men 
and women teachers to aspire to administrative and 
supervisory positions as they grew older and advanced in 
their profession. This ambition to aspire to adminis- 
trative work was also affected by a lessening ‘interest in 
teaching the activity classes. While enthusiasm for active 
physical education classes is not necessarily a trait of 
youth, nevertheless on the whole the youthful person has 
more energy and endurance for such strenuous type of 
work. 

The problem that is gradually arising is how to take 
care of those successful teachers who do not become ad- 
ministrators. There are not enough administrative posi- 
tions to go around and take care of all the physical edu- 
cation teachers who reach late middle age. Men teachers 
are more fortunate than the women in this respect for 
most of the administrative positions in city systems go to 
them. To be sure, there are a number of important super- 
visory positions open to women but these are fewer in 
number than the administrative openings for men, and 
there are more women teachers to be considered. In the 
college field where departments are more separated there 
are comparatively more administrative positions for 
women but still not enough to take care of all the older 
teachers who would welcome being relieved from at least 
a few of the activity classes in the gymnasium or on the 
athletic field. 
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The advantage of an academic minor is here clearly 
apparent. Such teachers as desire to give up some of the 
activity classes can give more time to academic classes. 
They will be adaptable to change as their interests 
change. The academic classes will be enjoyed too, par- 


ticularly if along lines related to physical education. ~ 


Here is one source that may provide well trained teach- 
ers of health education and safety education. These are 
fields for which full time workers have not been possible 
even though the need was so apparent as to warrant 
them. Health instruction, safety, biology, sex education 
are some fields in which minors would adequately take 
care of the mature teacher’s needs. Such a provision 
would not only help the individual but also give better 
instruction in some fields of learning at present neg- 
lected. There is every likelihood that the value of the 
minor will come to be more and more recognized from 
this angle. 


T IS NOT too early for the profes- 

sionally minded members of our As- 
sociation to start making plans for at- 
tendance at the national convention to 
be held in Atlanta, or at the conven- 
tions of their own districts. Preliminary announce- 
ments of the district conventions are published in the 
District News Section of this JoURNAL, and the final 
programs will be published in the March and April 
issues. The dates of the six district conventions are given 
on the front cover of the JoURNAL. Consult them if you 
plan to be a delegate at Minneapolis, Spokane, Atlantic 
City, Chicago, Salt Lake City, or Atlanta. 

Arrangements for the national meeting are also well 
under way, and an unusually interesting program is 
promised all those who travel to Atlanta in April. 
Springtime in Georgia gives promise of dogwood, mag- 
nolia, and balmy weather. In addition, the convention 
committees, the management of the Hotel Biltmore, the 
local school authorities, and all those concerned with 
the preparations for the convention are bestirring them- 
selves with true Southern hospitality to insure that our 
first convention in the “Deep South” shall be a high 
point in Association history and a memorable event for 
all who attend. The Program Committee and Section 
Chairmen are making every effort to plan meetings which 
will be of interest and value to physical education teach- 
ers and administrators, health educators, school physi- 
cians and nurses, recreation leaders, research workers, 
students, and general educators. Announcements of some 
of the special features will be made in the next issue. 

Attendance at conventions is a valuable means of 
keeping abreast with the latest developments in one’s 
profession, as well as affording the opportunity for an 
interesting holiday from routine responsibilities, and for 
forming worth-while acquaintance with co-workers from 
other parts of the country and workers in other phases 
of the whole school program. The new enthusiasm and 
new ideas gained at these meetings are well worth the 
cost of such attendance in time and expense. So let our 
motto be: Every member of the Association at a con- 
vention this spring! 


Make Your 
Convention 
Plans Early 
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Individual Structural Differences 


SHOULD like, at the beginning, 

to emphasize the fact that this is 

not an attempt to present any new 
scheme for grading posture. It is 
rather a plea for the individual, that 
he be related to his own potential 
best, and not to any aesthetic ideal, 
to a Venus or to an Apollo. 

In the past six years some three 
thousand freshman and sophomore 
women at the State University of 
Iowa have been given routine ortho- 
pedic examinations. Though com- 
mon postural types definitely exist, 
there are a large number who, due 
to individual build or structure, can- 
not be included in any special cate- 
gory. In giving such examinations 
under pressure of time and numbers, 
the only way to prevent the examina- 
tion from becoming more or less au- 
tomatic is for the examiner to make 
himself aware of each person as a 
distinct individual, and to make each 
examination accordingly a brief in- 
dividual study. By doing this the 
value of the examination is definitely 
enhanced from the standpoint of both 
the examiner and the student. It is 
true that in many, if not in most, 
school situations the setup is not such 
as to allow the examiner the time to 
work out for himself the elements of 
individual differences to which he 


A paper presented before the North Central 
Student Health Association, May 1937, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


should be alert in work along the 
lines of body mechanics from any 
standpoint. The purpose of this pa- 
per, therefore, is to present for your 
consideration some of the specific de- 
tails which are of importance both 
in giving the orthopedic examination, 
and in posture training and correction. 

In order that there may be a com- 
mon point of departure it does not 
seem out of place to review briefly 
the common denominators of goed 
body mechanics in all individuals, 
those qualities which may be ex- 
pected regardless of individual make- 
up. As these qualities remain more 
or less immeasurable they must be 
expressed in general terms. The ele- 
ment of balance is primary. Since 
it is impossible to measure balance 
accurately, or even to determine all 
important body points from the ex- 
terior, we can only approximate 
whether each superimposed segment 
of the body is most efficiently bal- 
anced over those below. A common 
fault of this type is that position of 
the body in which the hips are 
thrown forward, and the trunk con- 
sequently backward. The head and 
shoulders may be carried more or 
less forward. (Ill. 1) 

A second essential to good body 
poise, and one which is not neces- 
sarily co-existent with good balance, 
is that of elevation, a condition 
which is due, when present, to an 


easy extension of the spine and lift 
of the chest, in so far as this is com- 
patible with the bony structure o 
the individual, and with the absence 
of strain and of a forced position, 

The third requisite for all individ. 
uals, regardless of structural build, is 
good muscle tone. Estimation of this 
factor is again not without difficulty, 
Of course the individual who has def. 
initely poor general muscle tone will 
also show a lack of the two previous. 
ly mentioned essentials. Two com. 
monly observed indications of poor 
tone locally are relaxation of the 
lower abdomen, and undue proni- 
nence of the scapulae either at their 
vertebral borders or inferior angles, 

What then are some of the difier- 
ences to be considered? We are all 
perfectly aware of the different he- 
reditary types of build—lithe, medi- 
um, and stocky—and yet it is sur- 
prising how often they are ignored 
in considering posture. Dr. William 
Happ, pediatrist, makes the state- 
ment that “ . . . the failure to achieve 
better results in posture work is due 
to the following causes: failure to 
recognize variations in types, based 
chiefly on hereditary factors, and the 
attempt to bring all children to a 
standard, which is obviously impos- 
sible.” 


1 William M. Happ, “Some Notes on the 
Use of Physiotherapy in Pediatrics,” Physio- 
therapy Review, XVI: 4 (1936). p. 147. 


IMlustration | (three 
on left): a, poor bal- 
ance and alignment; 
b, fair balance, lack 
of elevation; c, good 
balance and _align- 
ment. 2 (three on 
right) : a, long trunk, 
normal spinal curves; 
b, short trunk, lum- 
bar curve slightly in- 
creased; c, long trunk, 
long lumbar curve. 
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in the Orthopedic Examination 


By 
LORAINE H. FROST 


Instructor in Corrective Gymnastics 
State University of lowa 


It is essential then that the slender 
individual of the carnivorous type, 
often possessing a proportionately 
long trunk and a greater than aver- 
age flexibility, should not be set up 
against the same ideal as the stocky 
person of the herbivorous type, com- 
monly characterized by a relatively 
short trunk and neck, and less flex- 
ibility in all her joints, nor that 
either of these should be judged by 
the exact criterion of the medium 
type to which most of our bathing 
beauties, mannequins, and chorus 
girls belong. 

This mention of differences in 
length of trunk leads logically to 
some of the common variations in 
structure in the spine and thorax, 
the actual shape of which was pur- 
posely not included among the com- 
mon denominators. Ii is this factor 
of individual build that demands a 
wide range of normal. The long trunk 
may show long, gradual curves in 
both the dorsal and lumbar regions, 
or the lumbar curve may be rela- 
tively long and the dorsal propor- 
tionally short. The short trunk has 
a greater tendency to show short 


3 (lett): hollow back 
combined with dif- 
ferent grades of pos- 
ture. 4 (right) : struc- 
tural round upper 
back — a, combined 
with fatigue posture; 
b, after two years 
maximum correction; 
c, good balance and 
elevation despite 
Structural condition. 
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sharp curves, or at times, a long dor- 
sal and a proportionately shorter, 
sharp lumbar. Is there any justifi- 
able basis for believing that this may 
not be normal for that individual 
when it is accompanied by good bal- 
ance, alignment, and muscle tone? 
(Ill. 2) 

Teachers of physical education have 
been criticised by members of the 
medical profession for many years, 
and not without basis, for their em- 
phasis on flattening the lower back. 
Although pelvic control in movement 
is an important point of emphasis in 
teaching body mechanics, neverthe- 
less its use as a corrective measure 
should be limited to those individual 
cases in which it is needed, rather 
than being applied as a routine meas- 
ure in all posture correction. 

Then too, it is relatively impossi- 
ble to determine accurately the de- 
gree of lumbar curve or of pelvic 
inclination by any external means. 
X-ray studies made at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa within the past few 
years by Howland? and Boynton* on 
the position of the sacrum and the 
lumbar spine in relation to the pelvis 


2I. Howland, “A Study of the Position of 
the Sacrum in the Adult Female Pelvis and 
Its Relationship to Body Mechanics,” unpub- 
lished thesis, University of Iowa, 1933. 

3 B. Boynton, “Individual Differences of the 
Pelvis and Lumbar Spine as a Factor in Body 
Mechanics,”’ unpublished thesis, University of 
Towa, 1934, 


show, first of all, that there is almost 
invariably a distinct difference be- 
tween the external contour of the 
lumbar spine and sacrum, and the 
actual contour as shown in the X- 
ray. Secondly, these authors have 
concluded that the degree of lumbar 
curve and pelvic inclination depend 
perhaps more on the position of the 
sacrum with respect to the pelvis 
than on any other one factor. 

From our standpoint it would 
seem wiser, then, not to be too in- 
sistent upon changes in the shape of 
the spine in this region, except in 
extreme cases, where there is no 
doubt as to an excessive degree of 
hollow. When judging, consider the 
first fundamental, that of balance. 
If the lower back and hips are so 


definitely thrown forward as to bring 


undue strain on the abdominal wall, or 
if the weight of the trunk is thrown 
backward, increasing the strain on 
the lower back, then emphasis should 
be placed on realignment and _ bal- 
ance, probably involving a certain 
amount of adjustment in the position 
of the pelvis and lower back. (Till. 3) 

With respect to the upper back, 
there are many cases in which the 
dorsal convexity is easily recognized 
as being of more than the average 
depth, and in which little, if any, 
straightening is possible due to bony 
limitation of flexibility. Yet in many 
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of these cases the general body pos- 
ture is good when judged according 
to the criteria listed above. Investi- 
gation often shows this to be more 
or less a familial characteristic. Again 
are we justified in calling this a ky- 
phosis and in using all the radical 
measures at our disposal to attempt 
to straighten it? 

It is true that if a child has an 
hereditary tendency in this direction, 
it would be advisable to take all pos- 
sible preventive measures in early 
years in order that this tendency not 
be encouraged, and to lay special 
emphasis during the years of growth 
on those activities and exercises that 
would further extension in and 
strengthen the muscles of the dorsal 
spine. It is also true that there are 
many cases of structural round back 
for which there is apparently no oth- 
er explanation than that to be found 
in poor postural habits of long stand- 
ing. In these instances is it not true 
that such a condition continues to 
be associated with poor body me- 
chanics? And every attempt should 
be made to produce as much correc- 
tion of the general posture as possi- 
ble. Needless to say, timeliness is 
all-important. These individuals are 
too often examined for the first time 
upon entering college when it is too 
late to accomplish a great deal in the 
way of correction. (Ill. 4) 

A type of spine frequently ob- 
served is the one in which the con- 
vexity, normally limited to the dorsal 
region, is so long as to include rela- 
tively all of the lumbar region, an 
approximate angle being formed at 
the lumbo-sacral junction. This so- 
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called ‘“‘total round back”’ is always 
listed as a distinct fault in the tra- 
ditionally classified postural abnor- 
malities, to correct which an attempt 
should be made. There is no doubt 
that a flexible total round back is a 
frequent accompaniment of many 
poor postures. In these cases correc- 
tion of the individual’s posture re- 
sults in a more or less normal lumbar 
and dorsal curve. However there 
are undoubtedly other individuals 
who apparently possess this type of 
spine by virtue of inherent bony 
structure, since it is co-existent with 
otherwise good body mechanics. 

In working with persons inexperi- 
enced in posture analysis I have 
found that the most common error 
in considering the spine is that of 
judging the presence of any degree 
of dorsal convexity or lumbar con- 
cavity a postural fault. Phelps and 
Kiphuth describe this as normal.* 
Beyond this I have been able to find 
no substantiation for such a standard. 

However, there are some individ- 
uals who possess what are apparent- 
ly structural flat backs. It is inter- 
esting to note that these are more 
often than not graded as having a 
good or excellent standing posture. 
Unquestionably they will give an ap- 
pearance of “straightness.” Here 
again, when the general requisites for 
good posture are present, are we jus- 
tified in trying to force a hollow 
where no hollow exists, or a round- 
ness where little if any apparent 
roundness exists? To date there has 


4 W. M. Phelps, and R. J. H. Kiphuth, The 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Postural Defects. 
(Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1932.) 


been no proof that a flat back jn 
these cases causes any jl effects 
Doctor Norman Miller some years 
ago worked on assumption that such 
a condition was more conducive to 
menstrual disturbances, but he finally 
reported that he had found no eyj. 
dence to substantiate his hypothesis: 
A decrease in the shock-absorbing 
function of the spine and an accom. 
panying increase in nervous strain 
seem logical, yet remain still to be 
proven. One frequently observed 
characteristic of these individuals, 
present also in the structural total 
round back type, is an altered ab. 
dominal contour. The upper abdo- 
men in so many cases is less promi- 
nent than the lower, despite a state 
of good tone. The chest is in good 
position, and is the most prominent 
anterior point. (Ill. 5) 

Mention was made earlier of indi- 
vidual differences in shape of the 
thorax. There are the wide, shallow 
chests, the narrow, deep chests, the 
true funnel chests, as well as those 
that comprise the majority, distin- 
guished by neither bony prominence 
nor otherwise, whose thoracic index is 
approximately normal. These struc- 
tural deviations from normal should 
be considered in judging the indi- 
vidual. (Ill. 6) 

Shoulder and head and neck posi- 
tion are closely related to position 
and structure of the spine and thorax. 
A structural round upper back al- 
most invariably gives the appearance 
of forward head regardless of the 


5 N, F, Miller, “Posture and Dysmenorrhea,” 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, May 
1934, p. 684. 


5 (left): shows com- 
mon abdominal con- 
ditions met with in 
total round, flat back, 
and overweight pos- 
tures. 6 (right): 
shows varying shapes 
of thorax, the first 
two having true fun- 


nel chests. 
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true line of the cervical spine. Dif- 
ferences in soft tissue characteristics 
of the anterior neck and chin are 
often misleading. When examining it 
may help to consider (1) the pos- 
terior neck line, (2) the angle made 
by a line from the chin to this line, 
and (3) the relation of the tip of the 
ear to the mid-point of the thorax 
at shoulder level. 

In judging shoulder position, two 
factors commonly considered and of- 
ten misleading are the distance be- 
tween the scapulae, or the distance 
of each from the spine, and the de- 
gree to which the scapula is to be 
seen “broadside” when observing a 
person directly from the side. The 
authors of Dr. Lowman’s first book 
classify scapular deviations in terms 
of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd degree, depend- 
ing upon their distance from the 
spine.’ However, consider again what 
was said above with respect to indi- 
vidual variation in shape of dorsal 
spine and thorax. Is it logical to ex- 
pect the broad thorax to show the 
same absolute distance between the 
scapulae as the narrow one? Other 
factors also enter here, among which 
are the proportionate width of the 
scapula, the length of the clavicle, 
etc. However, I have seen individ- 
uals with apparently slightly forward 
shoulders in whom the position of 
the scapulae could not practicably be 
changed due to a structurally narrow 
thorax. And there have been many 
whose scapulae were in the 2nd or 
3rd category according to Lowman 
despite the fact that the whole pos- 
ture of their trunk was excellent. 

From the same standpoint the in- 
dividual is to be observed who has 
a narrow, deep thorax with sharp 
costal angles so that the posterior 
aspect of the scapula faces more 
lateralward giving the appearance of 
forward shoulders. It should be re- 
membered that evidence of poor mus- 
cle tone in this region is an asymmet- 
rical prominence, whereby either the 
vertebral border or the inferior angle 
protrudes unduly. And finally there 
are those in whom the scapulae are 
well-placed, but of such a degree of 


6C. L. Lowman, C. Colestock, and H. 
Cooper, Corrective Physical Education for 


Groups. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1930). 
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prominence over their whole area 
that they tend to give the appearance 
of increased roundness of the upper 
back when viewed directly from the 
side. Whether this is due to a greater 
than normal bony thickness, or to a 
more than average amount of soft 
tissue underneath, it should at least 
not be mistaken for a fault of pos- 
ture. 

Little has been said about the ab- 
domen. Perhaps due to the very fact 
that this is the most vulnerable spot 
from the postural viewpoint many 
examiners are too ready to judge the 
slightest degree of prominence as 
evidence of relaxation. First of all 
it is important to remember that 
absolute flatness is not to be desired. 
The tall slender person with a min- 
imum of abdominal fat may show a 
flat anterior contour here, at times, 
despite the presence of some relaxa- 
tion. However, those of even medi- 
um build show a slightly rounded 
contour due to the presence of a 
normal fat layer. The question of dis- 
tinguishing between a normal slight 
prominence from this cause, and one 
which is the result of a greater or 
lesser degree of abdominal relaxation 
goes back to the relation that should 
exist between the prominence of the 
lower end of the sternum and the 
lower abdomen. Simply stated, the 
lower abdomen should not be the 
most prominent part of the body an- 
teriorly. Although handling the per- 
son being examined should be avoided 
as much as possible, it is often a help 
to palpate the abdominal wall. When 
there is a relatively thick layer of 
fat, this may best be done over the 
lateral areas where the fat layer is 
naturally less thick. A muscle in 
good tone has a definite feeling of 
firmness. 

In this connection I should like to 
mention the undesirability, especially 
in working with children, for it is 
there that I have seen it most, of 
emphasizing or even permitting ex- 
treme flattening of the abdomen. 
When this is forced, most of the hol- 
lowing effect is in the upper abdo- 
men, the sub-costal region, which 
involves definite interference with the 
free functioning of the diaphragm. 
Then too, although any one of us 


realizes that such a position could 
not be maintained over any period of 
time, we cannot deny that it is poor 
educational procedure to send the 
child out with the idea that, much 
as he hates the feeling of stiffness 
that that position gives him, it is the 
meaning of “good posture.” By 
teaching correct use of abdominal 
muscles as well as strengthening them, 
and by placing emphasis on elevation 
without excessive strain, it is possible 
to obtain the desired correction. 

Nothing has been said about asym- 
metrical conditions such as_ high 
shoulder, prominent hip, or a slight 
lateral deviation of the spine with 
little or no displacement or rotation. 
When these are present in cases of 
generally poor posture, correction of 
the latter is usually sufficient. The 
very frequency of a slight degree of 
asymmetry in the spine itself leads 
us to wonder if certain factors such 
as the size and disposition of the 
viscera do not contribute to this con- 
dition. 

Finally there is the question of 
feet and legs. So much has been writ- 
ten on the subject of the lack of 
any relationship between height and 
strength of longitudinal arch that 
little need be said here from that 
standpoint. The arch which is of 
firm, even contour, whether low or 
high, is not generally considered re- 
laxed per se. However, the foot with 
the prominent scaphoid, and the heel 
rotated inward, is a definitely weak 
foot when considered from the func- 
tional standpoint. Pronation is judged 
both by the undue prominence of the 
scaphoid about an inch in front of 
and slightly below the internal mal- 
leolus, and by the outward deviation 
of the mid-line of the heel. There is 
no doubt of the difficulty of estimat- 
ing this in cases of slight degree. 

There are also a few other cases 
in which conditions may be met 
which are apt to result in wrong con- 
clusions unless they are taken into 
consideration. For instance, consider 
the individual with bowed legs. A 
slight prominence of the inner aspect 
of the ankle in relation to the lower 
leg is almost inevitable, and the fail- 
ure of the axis of the heel to coincide 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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was always largely in the hands of the building 
superintendent and the janitor or custodian. The 
physical director was not very much interested in the 
care of the floor unless perhaps when the floor was not 
satisfactory for use. A few physical directors experi- 
mented with special methods for keeping down the dust 
and like problems, but it is only in recent years that the 
physical director has been looked to as an expert in the 
care of gymnasium floors as well as an expert in the 
activities that are to be conducted thereon. 

Whether the care of the gymnasium floor is the imme- 
diate concern of the physical director or not, he should 
have some knowledge of the problem and be ready to 
lend assistance or suggestion when called upon. 


T= care of the gymnasium floor a few years ago 


Proper Floors and How to Care for Them 


It is the plan of this paper, then, to set forth briefly 
some facts regarding the proper type of floor for a 
gymnasium and to present various methods for taking 
care of the floor after it is in use. Much of the mate- 
rial on care was secured through the kindness of those 
manufacturers and laboratories specializing in prepara- 
tions for gymnasium floors. Some of the material was 
reported in the journals of our profession. 


Construction That Will Allow for Proper Cleaning, 1923 


In 1923, the Society of Directors of Physical Education 
in Colleges prepared a committee report on construction 
and material equipment of physical education buildings.’ 
Their recommendations regarding the flooring are as 
follows: Special precautions must be taken in the design 
and selection of material for the floors. If the gymna- 
sium floor is laid directly on the ground, special damp- 
proofing must be employed and there must be an air 
space between this damp-proofing and the finished floor 
to prevent the rotting of the timbers. If there are 
rooms under the gymnasium, this damp-proofing can be 
dispensed with and the best method is to lay sleepers on 
top of the floor arch, then the rough flooring, then some 
good building paper and finally the finished floor. 

An excellent substructure used in many buildings re- 
cently is the “slow burning” construction produced by a 
build-up of boards two inches thick and six inches wide 
laid close together on edge. Should the construction be 
non-fireproof, special precautions must be taken that the 

1 Physical Education Buildings for Educational Institutions, Part I: 
“Gymnasiums and Lockers,” prepared by the Committee of the Society 


of Physical Directors in Colleges, (New York: Office of the Building 
Bureau, 1923). 


Care of Gymnasium Floors 


HAROLD W. COPP 


Chairman, Health Contributing Agencies 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 


timbers of the floor construction may shrink equally and 
not leave bumps on the floor. 

As to material of the floor, experience has shown that 
an edge grain flooring must be used to prevent splinter. 
ing, that it must be tongued and grooved, hard, and in 
long lengths. The best all-round wood is high grade 
maple, and the narrower the strips, the less the shrinkage 
and the closer the joints. The flooring should be laid by 
the best floor layers available. There are patent floors 
of wood blocks laid on end in pitch, somewhat like a 
street pavement. These floors have merit but not enough 
to be preferable to a good maple floor. A wood floor 
should be finished smooth with a sanding machine and 
not scraped by hand, as hand scraping has a tendency 
to pull up the grain in spots. It is the practice in some 
parts of the country to paint the floor boards on the 
bottom, sides, and ends with a thick lead and oil paint 
before laying; this is excellent practice but not necessary, 
The important thing is that the flooring should be 
brought on the job absolutely dry. 

Floors laid in a damp building invariably swell and 
when the building dries shrink, leaving warped boards 
and wide cracks. 


Construction Suggestions, 1924 


Strayer and Engelhardt in their book published in 1924 
say about floors that they should be in good condition, 
without cracks, checks, splinters, loose boards, or pro- 
jecting ends. The standard floor is hardwood, durable, 
well-joined, and not dust-retaining; or cement overlaid 
with battleship linoleum.’ 


Construction Suggestions, 1937 


Although oak, pine, beech, and birch are all used, 
maple floors are probably the most satisfactory for gym- 
nasiums. In such locations, however, the thickness 
should be not less than 1;';” and should show not over 
134” on the face, to minimize the shrinkage and present 
as smooth and level a floor as possible. 

It is very important that floors in rooms used for 
physical exercise be elastic and not in any sense dead, as 
would be the case with such materials as tile or terrazzo. 


Floor Oil as a Dust Preventive 


Having set forth various views regarding the con- 
struction, let us proceed to some of the treatment meth- 
ods. As early as 1914 the American Physical Education 


2Strayer and Engelhardt, Standards For High School Buildings, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, (New 
York: 1924), p. 40. 
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Review reported a very interesting experiment on using 
floor oil as a dust preventive. The technique followed 
was thorough and complete. However, only the intro- 
duction to the experiment and the conclusions will be 
reported here. The introduction reads as follows: 


The problem of dust prevention is one of considerable 
importance. This is particularly true of the classroom 
where, during physical exercises of the pupils, clouds of dust 
are raised into the air. With this problem in mind, Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, Director of Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of New York, suggested the use of floor oil, and 
asked that tests be made to determine the efficiency of a 
high-grade floor dressing as a dust preventive. With this end 
in view, the writer undertook the following experiments, 
realizing the importance of the problem in general, as well 
as its special application to the hygiene of the classroom. 

The tests were conducted in Public School No. 42 on 
January 16, 1914. The cil had been applied to the floor on 
November 28, 1913, and not thereafter. Thus the dressing 
had remained on the surface of the floor fifty-eight consecu- 
tive days without renewal. The oil had been added carefully 
so that no excess remained on the surface of the floor after 
treatment. Four rooms of like dimension were selected; two 
of these had, and two had not, been treated with oil. 

The oil used throughout the tests was the finest quality of 
floor dressing supplied by the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, and is called Standard Floor Dressing. The following 
tests were made: 

1. Before and after conducting physical exercises, both in 
rooms that had, and in others that had not been treated 
with the floor oil. 

2. Before and after these rooms had been swept. 

3. On experimental boards (artificial floors) kept under 
controlled conditions in a large bell-jar. 

From this experiment the following conclusions were 
drawn: 

1. Bacteriological examinations of the air of four class- 
rooms were made before and after conducting physical exer- 
cises. Two of the rooms had been treated with floor dressing. 
while two had been left untreated. These tests showed: 

a) That there was less dust in the treated than in the 
untreated rooms even before the floors were disturbed, though 
the differences were not marked. 

b) That the oil was efficient in causing more than 80 per 
cent of the dust to adhere to the surface of the floors dis- 
turbed by physical exercises. 

2. Similar tests made before and after the rooms had been 
swept indicated an efficiency of 85 per cent. Thus, the oil is 
valuable in protecting not only the health of the teachers and 
students, but also that of workmen employed to clean the 
rooms. 

3. Bacteriological tests made on experimental boards (arti- 
ficial floors), under controlled conditions, verified the above 
conclusions and indicated an even higher percentage of effici- 
ency (91 to 100 per cent). 

4. Wherever the raising of dust from the floor might be 
injurious to persons, merchandise, etc., the use of floor oil 
is urged as a simple and efficient preventive.* 


Modern Surfacing 


It is a far cry from this experimentation in the care 
and treatment of floors to the advanced methods and 


8 Wallace A. Manheimer, “Floor Oil as a Dust Preventive,” Ameri- 


can Physical Education Review, XIX (December, 1914), p. 625. 
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materials in use today. Perhaps the greatest advance has 
been made in the treatment of gymnasium floors. Here 
the surface is subjected to a wear and tear and pounding 
that no other surface suffers, and yet to meet requirements 
the surface must always be clean and not at all slippery. 
Game requirements add the necessity of including court 
markings that present an additional problem. 

It has long been accepted that any floor must be 
properly sealed. This is the first step in treatment fol- 
lowing the scraping and sanding. The sealing varies with 
the type of wood. Oak floors need a supplementary 
paste filler before sealing and the more porous pine 
flooring requires three coats of sealer to two for beech, 
birch, and maple. When this sealer (which should be a 
slow oxidizing oil with not more than a 50 per cent solid 
gum content) has been given at least 24 hours for each 
coat to dry, the floor should be steel-wooled in prepara- 
tion for the finishing. 


Finishing — Gymnasium floors receive severe punish- 
ment and hard wear. Waxing would be the ideal treat- 
ment from this standpoint, but would not provide the 
non-slippery surface needed. Therefore gymnasium 
floors tax the only other alternative, a phenolic resin type 
finish, bakelite, to the limit. A building superintendent 
recently said, “More floors have been scrubbed away 
than ever wore away.” Bakelite challenges this difficulty 
in that it is weather resistant, waterproof, alkali resistant, 
resistant to 195 proof alcohol, is not affected by dilute 
acids, will not rubber burn, is not slippery, and will retain 
its gloss. 

Bakelite may be purchased in trade preparations 
where the percentage of the true bakelite resin varies from 
10 to 100 per cent. Over 50 to 60 per cent bakelite leads 
to cracking and flaking and is a very difficult preparation 
to spread evenly. Lower than 50 per cent bakelite is 
likely to leave the finish open to rubber burning and too 
rapid wear. 


Applying.—Granted that the floor has been properly 
sealed, two men can apply the finish effectively as follows: 

The first man spreads on the bakelite finish with the 
lamb’s wool applicator and is followed closely by the 
second man, who works out the applied finish at right 
angles to the direction it was applied by the first man. 
This levels out all blow holes, bubbles, and unevenness, 
and prevents the formation of “pimples” on the floor 
which cause the usual uneven condition of many floor 
finishes. The pimples, if left, retard dry mopping oper- 
ation and gather dirt. They will squash down, in time, 
and show as spots. Lines for court markings ought to be 
painted on after the first coat with a good grade auto 
enamel. 

The maintenance of bakelite finished floors is very 
simple, consisting of dry mopping daily with a cotton 
strand mop made by clamping five mops next to each 
other between two pieces of 34” pipe about 30” long, 


and putting a tee in the middle of the upper pipe for the ~ 


handle which is made from 34” pipe also. This mop is 
treated with just enough volatile cedar oil to polish, 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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HEALTH 

ANATOMY 

@ PHYSIOLOGY 

@e BODY MECHANICS 

@ CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Health Through Projects by G. D. Brock 
Effective teaching of health via the project method is perfected 
in this sound textbook. Illustrated. $2.00 


A Workbook in Health for High School 
Girls by GLApYs GOGLE 
A new workbook which is being acclaimed nationally for its 
value in the teaching of Health. Illustrated. $1.00 


A Health Education Workbook by KATHLEEN W. WOOTTEN 
A basic workbook for colleges covering the training of teachers, 
healthful school living, health service and health instruction. 

Charts, $1.50 

Health Workbook for College 
Freshmen by KATHLEEN W. WOOTTEN 
A personalized textbook for college freshmen enabling the 
teacher to give the student a firm foundation for healthful 
living. Illustrated. $1.50 


Elementary Human Anatomy by KATHARINE W. SIBLEY 
A text written specifically for phyical education students as a 
foundation for the study of kinesiology and physiology. 

Illustrated, Color Plates. $4.50 

Exercise and Its Physiology 

by ApRIAN GOULD, M.D., and JosEPH DYE, Ph.D. 

Offering basic information on the physiological and mechanical 
factors involved in bodily movements and the performance of 
work, this text is ideally suited for physical education students. 
Illustrated, Color Plates. $3.00 


The Teaching of Body Mechanics by IvALCLARE S$. HOWLAND 
A practical manual for the elementary and high school teacher 
for the organization and direction of a program of body me- 
chanics. Illustrated, $2.00 


Corrective Physical Education for Groups 
by C. L. Lowman, M.D., CLAIRE COLESTOCK and HAZEL COOPER 
A series of technical and remedial exercises which have proven 
definitely effective and feasible in public schools. Illustrated. $3.60 


Preventive and Corrective Physical 
Education by GEORGE T. STAFFORD 
A textbook to prepare the teacher of physical education to teach 
the preventive and remedial branches of physical education. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
Individual Exercises 
by GEORGE T. STAFFORD, Harry B. DECOOK and J. L. Picard 
A manual of selected exercises for individual conditions which 
will enable the instructor to “get across” the full details of these 
exercises and at the same time permit the student to have a 
personal check-up on his progress. Illustrated, $1.00 


The above books will be sent for examination to instructors 
who will consider them for class use. Are you on mailing 
list to receive announcements of new books as they appear? 


Comment 


and Previews 


ws OME of you may have noticed that we have begun to 
enjoy a new birthday. When your copy-writer pre. 
pared the January advertisement, it was with some 
feeling of awe that he put under our name “Publishers 
for One Hundred Years.” The story goes that the first 
hundred years are the hardest, but I don’t believe ; 
when one works with people who make education their 
life work. There is a great deal of satisfaction in help. 
ing to create better education for our children and at 
the same time be able to make one’s bread and butter 
Just as A. S. Barnes when he founded the firm in 1838 
hoped to bring a new and vital force in the field of 
education by publishing books that would aid. the 
teacher in teaching sound education, so do we hope to 
be the means of offering you material that will further 
the highest of educational aims. 


W 7 ® HAVE some new books in the offing about 
which we are quite excited, and you, too, we 
believe, will find some of them to your liking. The 
first is a single edition of RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN by 
Mary S. Shafer and Mary M. Mosher. These series of 
rhythms were formerly issued in three separate paper 
pamphlets. This new edition contains new rhythms 
together with all the old ones. For full description se 
opposite page. Late in March will come Grovp Iy- 
STRUCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING by the popular and 
well-known teacher, Edith Ballwebber. This is espe. 
cially for the teacher. The carefully planned feet dia- 
grams, together with the explicit instructions, make it 
the essential book teachers have been looking for. 
About the same time we will publish PLay ayp 
MENTAL HEALTH by John E. Davis, the author of 
Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill. This book 
is prepared particularly for the teacher and embodies 
sound principles and practice. Early in April (and 
maybe before) GRADED LEssONs IN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PuysicaL Epucation by Gertrude M. Baker, Florence 
M. Warnock and Grace D. Christensen, will be ready. 
This is a new kind of textbook and offers a carefully 
planned program for Grades One to Six. Following 
this will come PHYsICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLs by Therese Powdermaker, which 
will be a boon to teachers who have to search now 
through several books for activities for their pupils. 
It is a “must” book for high school teachers. Announce- 
ment of other books will be made next month. 


Correction.—In last month’s advertisement your copy- 
writer made a stupid error. In listing The Contents of 
Dr. Sharman’s excellent book MODERN PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSICAL EpucaTION he inadvertently listed The Con- 
tents of his earlier book THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion. A copy of our catalogue gives the correct 
contents and we will be glad to send one to you post- 
haste. If you desire additional copies of our catalogue 
for distribution among your students, write attention 
of College Department. 


Will see you at The Conventions! 


A. S. Barnes And Company 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 


67 WeEst 44TH STREET 
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THE RHYTHM BOOK 


by ELIZABETH WATERMAN 
T His book has become an integral 


part of every progressive school’s 
library, as it enables the teacher to ex- 


plore the vast potentialities of integrat- 
= Fl = ing the child’s rhythmic experience. It 
Pool! 


shows how to bridge the interdepart- 
mental barriers which prevent a natural 
unity in the child’s understanding of 
rhythm. Music is included with the 
description of the various rhythm pat- 
terns. The text is fully illustrated with 
halftones, drawings and color plates. 


THE CONTENTS 


Ww Teaching the Child; Rhythm; Rhythmic 

Movements — Walking, Skipping, Run- 
ning, Bending and Stretching, Tip-T oeing, 
Swinging and Swaying, Jumping, Turning and Twisting, Hopping, Rising 
and Falling, Galloping, Leaping, Shaking and Vibrating, Sliding; From 
Rhythmic Movements into Rhythmic Pattern; Vocalization and Move- 


ment; Drawing and Movement; Modelling and Movement; Musical 
Accompaniments; Bibliography; Index. 


Large 8vo .. Cloth . . Illustrated . . Music fas $3.60 


THE RHYTHMS of CHILDHOOD 


by CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


His popular book of rhythms gives some of the patterns and designs 
Tan are universal expressions in all child-activity. The outstand- 
ing feature is the use of Folk Music for each rhythm so that the child 
can get the significance of music as a language. 


THE RHYTHMS 


How We March A-Soldier; A Clear Frosty Morning; Going Out to 
Play; Coming Home from Play; Going to Church; Marching in School; 
Let’s Run a Little Way; The Happiest Skip; Round and Round We Go; 
Waiting; A Quiet Mood; A Happy Heart; The Rocking Horse; How the 
Band Marches!; Dolly Goes a-Walking; Jack-in-the-Box; Rocking 
Dolly to Sleep; The Train’s Going By; Floating Like a Feather; Butter- 
flies-in-the-Garden; Birds-A-Flying; The Giants in Their Great Boots; 
The Wind’s Blowing Us; The Galloping Horses; The Elephants Go 
Down the Street; The Fairies Are Dancing. 


Quarto .. Cloth .. Illustrated .. Music . . $2.40 


CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Dupiey and Anna R. SCHMIDT 


HE authors present in this little book 27 simple rhythms that they 

have found to be enjoyed by their pupils. The activities were 
selected by the children themselves and original music was written to 
accompany them. Some of the rhythmical subjects are: The Frog, The 
Rooster, The Dancing Bear, Trotting Ponies, The Organ Grinder, 
Bow-Wows, The Fire Engine, etc. Nine dances of foreign countries 
are also included. 


8vo .. Paper .. Illustrated . . Music . . $.80 


Teaching of Rhythm 


Just Published 
A New Complete Edition 


RHYTHMS 
FOR 


CHILDREN 


by Mary S. SHAFER 
Music by 
Mary M. MosHer 


HIs collection of rhythms, formerly published 
‘Ea three separate paper pamphlets as Rhythms 
for Children Nos. 1, 2, 3, has now been gathered 
in this single volume. Thousands of teachers are 
using this material, and it is hoped that, now it is 
in one volume, it will be more practical to use. 
New rhythms have been added so that the teacher 
will have a more complete variety. The book is 
bound in plastic binding, thus making it convenient 
for piano use. 

THE RHYTHMS 
Skip No. 1, Skip No. 2, Skip No. 3, Phrasing, Walk 
and Run!, Police Horses, The Camel, Seals, Running 
Steps, Light Run, Ducks, Flying, Motorcycle Cop, 
Windmill, Indian Pony, High Stepping Horses, Tip- 
Toe, Rolling Hoops, On the Heels, Jumping, Quiet 
Walk, Giants, Row, Row, Row, Running and Jump- 
ing, Bucking Broncho, Cowboy, Zeppelin, Aero- 
plane, The Shadow, Elephants, Charlie Over the 
Water, Little Kitty, Little Pony, Birds, Turkeys, 
Rabbits, Bouncing Ball, Tall-Small, Swing Song, 
Juggling, Play Time, Witch Dance, Black Cat, 
Pumpkin Dance. 
8vo .. Plastic Binding . . Music . . $1.25 


A. S. Barnes And Company 


Publishers for One 
67 44TH STREET 
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The Alabama Coordinating Plan 


by JESSIE R. GARRISON 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
Alabama State Education Department 


tion Association with the Department of School 

Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association, resulting in the formation of the 
Association for Health and Physical Education, a de- 
partment of the N.E.A., it is readily seen that this new 
Association can gain greatly by having the same plan of 
organization carried out in the various states. Alabama 
has made an effort to reorganize all activities in school 
health, physical education, and recreation in the light 
of the new National Association’s organization. This 
state is particularly well suited to such an adaptation 
of new ideas, since its curriculum revision program, which 
is now in its third year, welcomes all practical sugges- 
tions and plans for improving instruction in the public 
schools. 

The first step taken by the physical and health edu- 
cation leaders in Alabama was to invite doctors, nurses, 
nutritionists, and others vitally concerned with public 
welfare to the sixteen October district playday-confer- 
ences for high school girls. 


Si the merger of the American Physical Educa- 


HE next and, to date, most important step was a con- 

ference on School Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, held on Monday and Tuesday, December 6 
and 7 in the Whitley Hotel, Montgomery. The purpose 
of the conference was “to promote finer coordination 
between state and local agencies in improving instruc- 
tion in health, physical education, and recreation.” The 
invited personnel included the President of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education; repre- 
sentatives from the State Departments of Education, 
Public Health, Public Welfare, and Labor; specialists 
in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation; 
heads of departments of physical and health education 
in all the colleges of the State; and hostesses to the fall 
district playday-conferences and chairmen of women’s 
committees of the Alabama High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. W. Morrison McCall, Director of the Division of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, presided 
at the meeting, and the writer led the discussion. 

Superintendent A. H. Collins welcomed the group to 
the city. Following his brief address, Dr. McCall gave 
a discussion of the state program of curriculum revision, 
and the writer gave a brief over-view of the state physi- 
cal and health education program. 

The main address of the conference was given by Dr. 
C. H. McCloy, President of the American Association for 


Health and Physical Education, who spoke on “The 
Significance of the Recent Affiliation of the A.P.E.A. with 
the N.E.A.” Dr. McCloy explained that the new organ. 
ization contained all the features of the old American 
Physical Education Association and enriched the sections 
of health education and recreation. Since health educa- 


tion and recreation are so closely allied with physical 


education, it is obvious that all these agencies can work 
more effectively if they are a part of a single organiza- 
tion. It is only through cooperation, with no overlapping 
and repetition of duties, that the fullest program of 
physical and health education and recreation may result. 
The National President showed how each state can or- 
ganize its agencies so that each carries out the particular 
function for which it is best suited. He emphasized the 
need for more research, more individual thinking, co- 
operative action, social insight, and less dependence on 
the consensus of opinion, which is not always accurate. 
Now that this new Department has been welcomed as 
a member of the N.E.A., it is the duty of each person 
connected with physical and health education and rec- 
reation to take an active part in the organization and to 
endeavor to keep abreast of professional trends. Briefly, 
each person should be willing to change methods to suit 
changing conditions and needs. 

Dr. J. N. Baker, State Health Officer, introduced mem- 
bers of his staff who gave the contributions of the State 
Department of Public Health to the welfare of school 
children. These were Dr. B. F. Austin, Director of the 
Bureau of Hygiene and Nursing, Dr. A. M. Shelamer, 
Field Adviser on County Health Organization, Dr. J. J. 
Repa, Chief of the Division of Child Hygiene, and Dr. 
R. T. Crawford, Chief of the Division of Oral Hygiene. 

The need for cooperation between the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Department of Public 
Welfare was stressed by Miss Loula Dunn, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. 

Mrs. Daisy Donovan, Child Labor Inspector, State 
Department of Labor, showed how the Department of 
Labor may cooperate with the various state agencies to 
provide better programs of physical and health educa- 
tion and recreation for children. 


THER key specialists who spoke on the program 

were Dr. W. D. Partlow, Superintendent of the 

Alabama Hospitals and the Partlow State School; Miss 

Estelle Bozeman, Instructor in Alcohol Education; Miss 

Zoe LaForge of the Jefferson County Board of Health; 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Recreation Leadership as a College 


Course 


have contributions to make to the life of a community. 

The new leisure has given added impetus to the al- 
ready growing awareness of the value of play and recrea- 
tion. Government appropriations are enlarging facilities 
for recreation. What is needed is more good volunteer 
leadership to help organize activities. 

In college, students have an unequalled chance to try 
many kinds of recreational activity. There are oppor- 
tunities to do choral singing, dancing, sports, publishing, 
dramatics, and debating. A student who has taken part 
in such activities, who has a real understanding of the 
value of play and recreation, and some experience in 
leadership, has an important contribution to make at this 
time. It may be as a member of a recreation board, a 
promoter of better play areas in new housing zones, 
member of the Girl Scout Council or similar group, 
teacher-adviser on extracurricular activities, organizer of 
tournaments at the country club, or member of a com- 
munity festival committee. It may be as a mother who 
understands the changing interests of her own children, 
who knows from actual experience in guiding play activi- 
ties of children, the secret of being at once playmate 
and adviser. 


|’ MAY be fairly expected that a college graduate will 


ECREATION Leadership” at Connecticut College is 
a six-point course offered by the Department of Phys- 
ical Education to all students. It may be assumed that a 
student of physical education should receive as part of 
her training some knowledge of recreation work. A study 
of this vital present day movement is important, how- 
ever, not only to those students who are majoring in 
physical education but also to students who contemplate 
social work, religious education work, teaching, or becom- 
ing active members of a community. It is in the value of 
such a course for the college student who is not major- 
ing in physical education that I am interested here. 
Naturally, it is not possible in three hours a week 
to do justice to the many phases of the subject. What 
it does aim to do is to give the student a broad under- 
standing of the development and present status of the 
recreation movement; the philosophy of play with its 
special application to present day needs; a study of the 
promotion of play; a study of age and sex interests; of 
leadership; and something of the organization and ad- 
ministration of play areas. Half the work is theoretical, 
the other half almost entirely practice teaching. 
From the extensive material available, and with 
schools, camps, clubs, and playgrounds in mind, the 
students are given a sample of many types of activities 
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By 
RUTH HILL WOOB.... ¥ 


Connecticut College for Women 


which are not too complicated to be quickly assimilated 
for practice teaching. Such an acquaintance is made with 
campcraft, handcraft, folk dancing, simple track, tum- 
bling, and games. There are games for all ages and places: 
games for water and snow; for parties; for scouts; games 
for the handicapped; games which lead up to certain 
sports; singing games. A games notebook is kept as well 
as a bibliography containing sources of material on sub- 
jects included in the course and on other branches of the 
recreation field such as sports, story telling, community 
singing, plays, and festivals. At least twelve hours prac- 
tice leadership in organizations of the community are 
required. Many students work in social centers through- 
out the year. 

The theoretical study of recreation ties up with the 
modern industrial system, juvenile delinquency, unem- 
ployment, emergency recreation programs; with ways of 
handling groups, interests of people, and personality; 
with school centered programs, character building agen- 
cies, educational aims, and philosophies of living. 


peerpaey as this study is in itself and as a back- 


ground for the student’s practical contact with lead- 


ership, it is the opportunity to put this knowledge into 
practice which makes the course of singular value. In 
“Recreation Leadership” the student not only analyzes 
personality but tries to improve her own personality and 
ability to influence people. When she becomes aware of 
the personality traits which the play leader is trying to 
help the child develop, and when she realizes to what 
extent her qualities are reflected in the child, she begins 
to be truly self critical. Personality defects, such as in- 
sincerity, lack of sense of humor, conceit, tactlessness, 
lack of self-reliance, and poor sportsmanship are obvious. 

For such leadership development a class of ten to 
twelve is best because it is large enough for group activ- 
ity yet small enough for real give and take within the 
group. Willingness to assume responsibility is encour- 
aged. It is an established fact that one learns through 
doing and that the value of practice teaching is signifi- 
cant. In the work within their own group followship and 
leadership are interchanging. Since the relationship be- 
tween the leader and member of the group is spontaneous 
and natural in play, it is a valuable field for initial con- 
tacts with leadership. Besides, most of the students who 
elect the course have a natural inclination toward physi- 
cal activities. Many have a start along at least one line 
of interest. Some girls are interested in summer camps, 
some in settlement work, playgrounds, or teaching chil- 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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HE generally accepted objectives 

of physical education are the 

development of organic health, 
the development of neuro-muscular 
control, interpretative and emotional 
development. Moreover, all participa- 
tion in the activities of the program 
should be governed by accepted social 
and moral standards. It would seem, 
then, that tumbling as an activity 
under wise leadership should fulfill 
all of the requirements from the 
standpoint of attaining the objectives 


‘of physical education. 


Part |. Essential Fundamentals 


The information in this article is 
intended to lead up to the advanced 
tumbling. Therefore, descriptions 
will be made of the elementary tum- 
bling tricks and in addition hints will 
be given in regard to equipment, at- 
tire, falling cues, and technique of 
teaching. 


Equipment.— Mats usually are 
available in two sizes: 5 x 10 ft. and 
5 x 20 ft. Perhaps the 5 x 20 mats 
are more practical because several 
can be tied together for the practice 
of routines by the more advanced 
members of the class. If separate 
mats are used they should be placed 
so as to prevent slipping. 

The mats should be kept free of 
wrinkles and bulges in order to pre- 
vent ankle or leg injuries. The mats 
should be inspected regularly for 

1 For a thorough treatment of advanced 
tumbling, consult the series of articles by the 


author in The Athletic Journal, February, 
March, and April, 1937. 


Illustration 1, left: a, squat balance; b, head balance; c, elbow balance; d, elbow balance: 
e, forearm balance; f, chest balance; g, hand balance. Illustration 2, right: forward roll, 


Elementary Balancingan 


tears in the canvas and for breaks in 
the padding, and for hygienic reasons 
should be cleaned regularly. No per- 
son in street attire should be allowed 
on the mats. The mats should be 
carried by the handles provided for 
that purpose and should not be 
dragged on the floor. When in use, 
the smooth surfaces of the mats 
should be on top and the tufts should 
be underneath. 

In stacking the mats the smooth 
surfaces or tops should be placed to- 
gether and the surfaces with tufts, or 
bottoms, should be together. Thus 
the tumbling surface is kept clean. 


Attire —Short trunks and sleeve- 
less jersey seem to be satisfactory as 
a uniform. The habit of wearing a 
light shoe should be acquired even 
by the beginner so that he will be bet- 
ter protected in case he wants to try 
more advanced tricks later on. On 
advanced tricks the barefooted per- 
former may injure a toe, an ankle, 
or an instep. 

Falling Cues.—1. If possible, fall 
with the hands and feet pointed for- 
ward! 

2. Never lay-out when falling! 

3. Give yourself to the fall! 

4. Never fall with your back toward 
the mat! 


5. Try to look in the direction of 
your fall! 

6. Try to roll out of your fall if 
possible! 

7. Never change your mind after 
you have started a trick! 


The Technique of Teaching Tumbling 
The beginner who is interested in 
tumbling probably will find that one 
of the greatest assets he possesses is 
the willingness to learn correctly. 
The student does not know the dif- 
ficult path to advanced balancing and 
tumbling; the coach, however, does 
know, and generally speaking, the 
most satisfactory results should be 
obtained by following the orders is- 
sued by the coach. Each trick is 
closely related or dovetailed with an- 
other, and the experienced coach 
should strive to make that point clear 
to the beginner. There is a reason 
for the methods of teaching that are 
employed by the wise coach, and the 
student who follows the hints and 
suggestions offered by the coach 
should make satisfactory progress. 
The coach should suggest, for ex- 
ample, that in learning the head- 
balance the brunt of the body weight 
be carried by the hands. While mas- 
tering the head balance, the student 
may learn to raise his head and move 
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it back and forth, thus getting the 
“feel” of relying upon the upper 
my back muscles (rather than the lower 
| back muscles) for the hand-balance. 
Hence he may see how he can work 
from one balance into the other, or 
how one correct position helps to 
work into the next desired position. 
Furthermore, the coach should stress 
the importance of the properly arched 
back which should contrioute to good 
form as well as to greater ease in the 
accomplishment of new stunts. 


Knees.—Straight knees and pointed 
: toes, aside from being good form, 
permit the legs to be controlled as 
one unit rather than as separate parts 
as legs, thighs, ankles, etc. 
Arms.—The correct use of the arms 
in the capacity of levers in balancing 
or as pushers in hand or head springs, 


Tumbling 


or as pullers in kips, or as throwers 
and lifters in somersaults, should be 
stressed by the coach. 

Eyes—The eyes should be kept 
open; the simplest trick or the most 
difficult presents less hazards if the 
floor is visible; timing is judged with 
more accuracy, and finesse in per- 
formance is more pronounced. 

Head.—The use of the head is ex- 
ceedingly important both in balanc- 
ing and tumbling. The relationship 
that the position of the head bears to 
these stunts should be pointed out to 
the learner. 


HARTLEY D. PRICE 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education and Varsity Gymnastic 
Coach, University of Illinois, gives 
advice for both coach and student 
tumbler. The helpful ‘‘progres- 
sion’’ photos were posed by mem- 
bers of the University of IIlinois 
Gymkhana Troupe. 


Leg Spring—The importance of 
the leg spring should be stressed even 
when performing the simplest for- 
ward roll because with advanced 
work, the leg spring may determine 
whether the trick is accomplished 
with confidence and finesse or whether 
it is finished more or less haphazardly. 


Repetition.—Repetition is neces- 
sary. The student should execute at 
every practice such tricks as he has 
acquired; he should strive constantly 
for good form; he should keep before 
him the requirements of good tum- 
bling or balancing. Such repetition 
should enable him to acquire the 
“push” that is needed in the arms, 
the spring in the legs, the correct 
use of the head and the “feel’’ of the 
proper arch. Perhaps a short list of 
tricks will help the beginner. 


Suggested List of Tricks—The 
various tricks that are suggested are 
classified into three groups as follows: 


Tricks for Developing a Good Arm Push 
1. Handspring 3. Neck snap 
2. Headspring 4. Back roll 

5. Cartwheel 


Tricks for Developing a Good 
Spring in the Legs 
1. Running high dive 3. Broncho kick 
2. Running long dive 4. Jumping exercises 
5. Leg exercises 


Tricks for Developing a Good Arch 
1. Head balance 3. Tiger bend 
2. Elbow balance 4. Crab 
5. Hand balance 


Spotting or Guarding. —Perhaps 
the beginner finds a decided deterrent 
in the falls and bumps which may 
accompany his efforts. Correct teach- 
ing, and careful spotting, however, 
should overcome such a difficulty, 
and should permit the beginner to 
proceed with a minimum of discom- 
fiture.” 


Part 11—Stunts for Beginners 


Tumbling and balancing stunts 
comprise the approach to a course 
on the apparatus. Tumbling and bal- 
ancing contribute to the development 
of coordination, and the student 
should be able to proceed with con- 
fidence and safety since he probably 
will be able to take a fall properly 
if the emergency arises. 

Classes should be organized in 
squads of eight to ten men. Such a 
plan allows for individual differences 
and should encourage the develop- 
ment of leadership in the better per- 
formers, who otherwise might lack 
interest in an elementary course. 

The beginner may be conditioned 
for tumbling with various forms of 
jumping and leaping. Another effec- 
tive learning activity is one in which 
animals such as seal, kangaroo, crab, 


etc., are imitated. Described below 


2See “The Art of Guarding or Spotting” 
by the author in the March, 1937 issue of the 
JourRNAL or HrattH anp PuystcAL Epuca- 
TION, 


IMustration 3, left: long dive. 4, right: back- 
ward roll with momentary hand balance and 
snap down. 
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are a number of the stunts that may 
be taught in an elementary class in 
balancing and tumbling. 


Elementary Balancing 


Squat Balance.—Place the hands on 
the mat, shoulder width apart, fin- 
gers spread and pointing forward, 
and the knees slightly bent. With the 
head up, lean forward and support 
the weight on the arms; place the 
knees on the outside of the arms at 
the elbows; point the toes. When the 
feet come off the floor the performer 
should be looking straight down at 
the floor. (Ill. 1a.) 


IMlustration 5: Cartwheel. 


Squat Balance with Knees Inside 
of Arms.— Execute the same as an 
ordinary squat balance except that 
the knees are held at the elbows in- 
side the arms. This is a good exercise 
in drilling for the hand balance. 


Elbow Balance.—Place the fore- 
arms and hands flat on the mat, 
hands together, elbows about shoulder 
width apart, forehead between the 
hands. Raise the hips to the balance 
point, bring the feet up together and 
keep the legs straight, the toes 
pointed, and the back arched. Keep 
the weight on the elbows. In all such 
balances, correct form demands that 
the legs be kept straight, the feet 
together and the toes pointed, with 
the heels in line with the back of the 
head. (Ill. 1c.) This stunt also may 
be done with the head in the hands 
with the palms up. (Ill. 1d.) 


Forearm Balance. — Execute the 
same as the elbow balance except that 
the forehead is raised off the mat; 
the brunt of the weight is carried on 
the forearms and hands. The base is 
an equilateral triangle formed by the 
hands and elbows. An endeavor should 
be made to lift the chest up so that 
the upper arm is almost at a right 
angle with the forearm. Promising 
hand-balancers should execute a fore- 
arm balance with their arms parallel 
to each other. In this way they are 
ready to press from a forearm to a 
hand balance. (Ill: le.) 


Chest Balance.—Fold the arms, 


turn the head to the side and balance 
on the chest and arms. (Ill. 1f.) 


Head Balance.— Make an equilat- 
eral triangle with the head and the 
hands at the angles. With the hands, 
grip the mat and place the forehead 
with the hairline on the mat. Throw 
the feet up, arch the back; place the 
heels in line with the back of the 
head; keep the legs straight, the toes 
pointed, and the back arched; keep 
the weight on the “heels” of the 
hands. (Ill. 1b.) The head balance 
with the arms folded is performed 
similarly to the head balance. In this 
case the elbows bear the brunt of the 
weight. 

Hand Balance.—The hands should 
be arched, shoulder width apart, 
fingers spread grasping the mat, 
shoulders ahead of hands, elbows and 
shoulders locked, head back, back 
arched, legs straight and toes pointed, 


for correct form in the hand balance 
Swing up to the balance one foot 
at a time and control the balance 
with the hands and the should 
request assistance at first in ord 
get the feel of it. (Ill. 1g.) 


Elbow Lever.—While in a kneeling 
position, lean the trunk forward 
place the arms under the body, the 
hands on the mat, the fingers pointed 
toward the feet; bring the elbows 
close together as the weight of the 
body rests on the arms; push for. 
ward with the toes and raise the head 
bringing the body to a_ horizontal 
balance on the hands. 


ers; 
er to 


Elementary Tumbling 


Forward Roll.—Start from a squat 
position, with the tips of the fingers 
touching the mat. Lean forward, 
catch the weight on the hands, and 
at the same time spring simultane- 
ously from the balls of both feet and 
raise the hips. Tuck the chin on the 
chest and bend the arms enough so 
that the nape of the neck touches 
the mat; straighten the legs as they 
leave the mat. After the tuck has 
been made, grasp the shins with the 
hands in order to bring the body to 
an erect position. Variations of the 
forward rolls may be: without the 
use of hands; feet crossed grasping 
toes; right or left leg up, arms be- 
tween legs and grasp ankles from the 
outside; forward roll with a running 
start. (Ill. 2.) 


Long Dive.—Take off with both 
feet and dive forward for distance; 
land on the hands; execute a for- 
ward roll and finish in a standing 
position. The body follows an arc 
rather than a line parallel to the 
floor. Hold the head back, the arms 
straight, and the legs fully extended. 
Keep the arms straight until the 
hands hit the mat at which time tuck 
the head so that the nape of the neck 
comes in contact with the mat. (lll. 
3.) 

In order to avoid injury it is im- 
portant that the performer increase 
the distance of the dive slowly. The 
dive may be practiced over one man 
in the kneeling position. As progress 
is made more men may be added. 
If dummies or mat-rolls are available, 
use them instead of individuals. The 
take-off should be about twelve 
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inches in front of the mat-roll or first 


man. 

High Dive.—Spring from both feet ; 
reach up over the object to be cleared 
and loop the body over it. At this 
stage of the stunt, increase the arc 
of the body, but reach forward and 
under toward the mat; keep the arms 
straight; land on the hands; tuck 
the chin on the chest and execute a 
forward roll. Dummies or the regu- 
lar jumping standards with a white 
cloth tied on the cross bar may be 
used effectively. 


Backward Rolls Start from a 
squat position on the mat; roll over 
backwards and shift the hands to the 
sides of the head with the fingers 
pointing forward. The hips, the back, 
the hands, the shoulders, and the 
head touch the mat in sequence. Keep 
the knees as close to the face as pos- 
sible with the feet together. Com- 
mence the roll and throw the hands 
vigorously backward; lift forcefully 
with the feet. To complete the roll, 
push strongly with the hands, keep- 
ing the fingers in the same relative 
position, in order to free the head. 
The hands will be pointed forward 
when the roll is completed. For the 
next step, assume the kip position; 
later backward rolls to a momentary 
hand balance and snap down may 
be done. (Ill. 4.) 


Bucking Broncho (Donkey Kicks). 
—From an erect position, spring high 
from both feet to a momentary hand 
balance, placing the hands as close 
to the feet as possible. Attempt to 
bring the legs as close to the hands 
as possible by snapping the legs 
down forcefully and push off with the 
hands, coming almost to an erect 
position with the knees bent. Con- 
tinue this coordination in rhythm. 


Cartwheel Right.—Place the right 
hand, fingers pointed back, on mat 
close to the right foot; swing the 
left foot up vigorously and place the 
left hand slightly more than shoulder 
width from the right hand. Follow 
by springing off the right foot. Keep 
the body straight, bring the left foot 
down close to the left hand as the 
tight hand leaves the mat. As the left 
hand leaves the mat, bring the right 
foot down close to the left foot. The 
body makes a complete arc. For a 
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cartwheel to the left, reverse the posi- 
tion of hands and feet. (Ill. 5.) 


Round off Left Hand Down.— 
This trick is actually a cartwheel 
with a half-turn inward. The trick 
may be executed from a stand or 
running start. Place the left hand 
down as a pivot with the fingers 
pointing to the side; follow by the 
right hand close to the left; throw 
up the left leg; follow by the right 
leg; bring the feet together in mid 
air; and twist so as to bring the 
body to the mat facing in the op- 


of the head is placed on the mat. 


Nip-up or Snap-up.— Lie on back, 
flex body at the waist, roll back on 
shoulders and neck keeping the legs 
straight. Place the hands back and 
over beside the head, palms down, 
fingers pointing ahead, let the hips 
drop forward, kick out and up, arch 
the back, push off forcefully with the 
hands, and tuck the feet well under 
the buttocks coming to an erect posi- 
tion. (This stunt may start from 
trunk bent forward, feet apart posi- 
tion.) 


posite direction. Pivot on the hand 
that was placed first as the legs com- 
plete the arc. This trick enables the 
tumbler to convert his momentum 
backward in preparation for advanced 
backward tumbling, which begins 
with the flip-flop or backward hand- 
spring. 

Headspring (Stand or Running 
Start).—Place a dummy on the mat. 
Place the hands and the head on the 
dummy; push off with the feet, keep- 
ing the body flexed; forward at the 
waist; let the hips lead up and over 
until they drop below the center of 
balance. At this point, push off with 
the head and the hands; arch the 
back; tuck the feet under as they 
are coming down; follow through 
with the arms bringing the body to 
an erect position. As progress is made 
the take-off should be from both feet. 

Neck Spring —The neck spring 
starts like the head spring, but the 
back of the head rather than the top 


Illustration 6: Handspring. 


Handspring (forward).—Make a 
running start; place the hands above 
the head; do a skip step on the right 
or left foot. The performer should be 
off balance forward so that he may 
use his momentum to advantage. 
Whip the hands vigorously down to 
the mat as the weight is transferred 
to the left foot; force the head back; 
push the shoulders slightly ahead of 
the hands. The most important fea- 
ture of the handspring occurs here 
since it is necessary to maintain an 
arch so that the feet finish their 
movement close enough to the hands. 
The maintenance of this arch is 
attained by keeping the back leg 
straight at the knee and whipping 
it as vigorously as possible. The 
hands at the start of the trick should 
be close to the take-off foot. Every 
effort should be made to keep the 
arms straight, otherwise height is lost. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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The News Letter of the National Physical Education Service, rectors will be appointed this year which will make the highest Ass 
National Recreation Association, has received many favorable number in any one year during the past ten years. It js hoped 
comments. We quote a few: to establish two directorships in states formerly with directors 

“T find your Letters invaluable in showing trends in the past and to get two new state directors for the first time. This would ers 

few years.” Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. be a very high average. litt 

“I have read your last News Letter in great detail. I think State health and physical education associations have been cor 

that they are growing more and more interesting and ought to most active in these campaigns. They have been most effective. in 


receive a fine response around the country.” Ernst Hermann, 
Dean, Sargent College of Physical Education, Boston University, The Twenty-third National Recreation Congress will pe 


Cambridge, Mass. 

“You will be interested in knowing that under our new set- 
up we are using vour News Letter as a part of the professional 
reading of our health and physical education staff, as well as 
our major students.” Elwood Craig Davis, Professor of Physical 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College. 

* 

William Day is now rounding out his twenty-five years of 
service at Salt Lake City. He will be retiring next year after 
fifty years of active service in many positions in physical edu- 
cation over the country. 

* * 

Miss Katherine L. Cronin, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Wisconsin, Madison, reports that 
Germaine Guiot will be on the staff during the second semester 
and the summer session, substituting for Ruth Glassow who is 
to be on leave of absence. During that time Miss Glassow expects 
to travel in Europe and have a glorious time. 

Miss Fannie B. Shaw, author and teacher of health edu- 
cation, has been appointed Head of the Division of Health 
Education, State Department of Public Health, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Since 1935 Miss Shaw has been a member of the 
staff of the National Tuberculosis Association. She is a mem- 
ber of the joint committee on health problems of the American 
Medical Association and the National Education Association, 
and vice-chairman of the Health Instruction Section. Miss 
Shaw is co-author with Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of “Methods and Materials of 
Health Education,” a textbook for teachers. 

* * x 


The School of Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia 
University, may be heard over the facilities of Radio Station 
WMMN each Wednesday evening from 8:00 until 8:30 p.m. 
Members of the faculty of the school are interviewed by Dean 
A. W. Thompson on the highlights of the various activities which 
are offered in the program and curriculum of the school. Other 
members of the faculty and the officials of the University are 
also included in the discussion of general phases of University 
activities. The main purpose of the broadcast is to acquaint 
alumni and friends of the University with the varied activities 
that are being sponsored by the institution. 


Many of Miss Blanche Trilling’s friends will rejoice to 
hear that she is recuperating very satisfactorily from her 
serious operation. She is continuing in her steady improve- 
ment and spent a few weeks at Madison before she left for a 
complete vacation in Florida. She is expected to be back on 
the job next spring. This is great news because Miss Trilling 
has been one of our pioneers and great leaders. 

* * * 


James Edward Rogers, Director, National Physical Education 
Service, during the past 18 months has been conducting cam- 
paigns for state directors in 12 states. Seven state superintendents 
of public instruction are interested and have put items in their 
budgets. It is hopeful that three or perhaps four new state di- 


held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3rd to 7th, 1938, 
The headquarters will be at the William Penn Hotel, 
* * * 

Our good friend, Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, has made a most 
interesting study, “A Comparative Study of Undergraduate Wo. 
men Majors and Non-Majors in Physical Education with Respect 
to Certain Traits.” Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has made very 
fine contributions to the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation. Its pamphlets and booklets are very useful 
in these fields. 

* * * 

Our good friend Arthur V. G. Upton who is principal of the 
Morgantown, West Virginia, High School and former State Direc- 
tor of Physical and Health Education of West Virginia is now 
President of the West Virginia Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Many former physical education directors are becom- 
ing quite prominent and rendering outstanding leadership in the 
field of general education. 

& 

Noble E. Kizer is Director of the Division of Physical 
Education at Purdue University and is also football coach. 
* * x 

It is always a pleasure to hear from our good friend Mary C. 
Coleman, head of the department of physical education, The 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina. She 
writes: “You will be interested in the program which our 
Athletic Association developed for the high schools within a 
radius of one hundred miles. Our objectives were: first, to give 
the country high schools a conception of a broader program of 
Physical Education than merely basketball; second, to improve 
their basketball and to give them accepted standards of tourna- 
ment play; third, to try out such a conference in hopes that the 
various teacher-training institutions of North Carolina might 
offer such a program to the high schools in their vicinity. Since 
we have no State Department, such a series of programs would 
have a real influence on the principles and practices of girls’ 
athletics in North Carolina high schools. We had a splendid 
meeting with a large attendance and I believe that we are ready 
to present such a tentative plan to the State Department at 
Raleigh.” 


The National Y.M.C.A. is doing very fine work in regard 
to aquatics. Professor T. K. Cureton, Jr., chairman of the 
National Conference Committee, is to be congratulated on 
the many splendid achievements of this group. 

@ 

Assistant Superintendent Herbert L. Cushing was _ recently 
elected President of the State Teachers College at Kearney, 
Nebraska 


x 


The Montana physical education people are very active 
in developing a state program of health and physical educa- 
tion and particularly toward getting a state director. Miss 
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as president of the Montana Physical Education 
last year was very active. The president for 


iation 
—_ Miss Erma Monroe of the Missoula County High 


gchool; the secretary-treasurer, Miss Lesley Vinal of the 
State University at anes. 


* * 


Dr. E. B. Salt of the University of Florida is President of the 
Physical and Health Education Section of the Florida Education 


jation. 
Associat 


Everybody is thinking of safety education, so the Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies have published a very practical 
little handbook about safety called “Fun With Facts.” It 
contains many interesting problems and would be valuable 
in any program of safety education. 

x  * 


Honorable Mention 


Every state director is doing some distinctive thing and is 
making an unusual contribution. A few are mentioned in order 
that you may get in touch with them and ask for their material 
if you are particularly interested in the particular phase of the 
general comprehensive program. 

1. Dr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey, is doing a well-rounded 
job, but special mention should be made of his outstanding work 
on the health side, particularly with doctors and nurses, and his 
state-wide and community relationships with groups in health, 
physical education, safety, and recreation. Dr. Ireland does a 
particularly fine, state-wide job in relationships with. all organi- 
zations working in this field. 

2. Major E. V. Graves of Virginia has been doing splendid 
work in the rural physical education field, and especially with 
the classroom teacher and with the correction of physical defects. 
He has outstanding material. 

3. Dr. Charles J. Prohaska of Connecticut has been doing some 
fine things in the health field and also in the development of 
teacher training in the state colleges. 

4. Jessie R. Garrison of Alabama is doing many outstanding 
things especially with boys’ and girls’ athletics and athletic stand- 
ards and badge tests; also in setting up state standards and in 
work with the classroom teacher. 

5. It is impossible to enumerate all the things that Dr. Hiram 
Jones of New York does and the splendid literature that he 
has published, but honorable mention must go to his work with 
the crippled children, his state-wide relationships with organiza- 
tions, and his control of athletics. 

6. W. H. Orion of California for a comprehensive program 
and particularly for the recent publication, “Special Activities in 
Physical Education for High School and Adult Groups.” He has 
done some very fine things in the field of recreation. 

7. C. Harry Edwards of Maine, Bernice Moss of Utah, and 
Jess W. Hair of Louisiana have been doing some outstanding 
things in the development of physical education in the small 
towns and the rural districts and with the classroom teacher. 

8. Harold Jack of Minnesota, Frank Stafford of Indiana, and 
Lewis S. Moorehead of Ohio have been working out some splen- 
did standards in the field of health and physical education. The 
development of these state standards ought to prove of great 
help to other state directors. One should write these three men 
to get their standards. 

9. Raymond H. Grayson of Massachusetts has been doing an 
outstanding job in that state in developing professional spirit and 
in putting athletics on an educational basis and gaining the 
interest and cooperation of coaches as part of the profession. 
Mr. Grayson and his assistant, Mr. Ralph H. Colson, have done 
splendid field service with visits and conferences. 

10. Dr. Frank P. Maguire of Pennsylvania has been develop- 
ing some up-to-date, progressive legislation and has been very 
much interested in working out a code of standards. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company publishes many 
fine booklets in regard to health and physical fitness, but 
One of the recent best is “Give Your Heart a Chance.” 
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IN PLAIN 
ENGLISH 


THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY calls it 
Epidermophytosis. The advertising fraternity 
calls it Athlete’s Foot. And we call it by its 
plain old-fashioned name, RiNGworm. 


More important than the name, however, is 
its prevention. Generally speaking, the disease 
is getting worse. Public health authorities regard 


it as a growing public menace. 


And so it is, in spite of everything that has 
been tried to stop it. 


But it need not be. 


Ringworm is caused by a fungus growing in 
and under the skin. It exists, potentially, every- 
where, even in the air. To attempt to kill it in 
the skin is silly—first because it cannot be killed 
except by powerful disinfectants or by 15 min- 
utes of boiling, which would of course kill the 
skin and possibly the patient. Second, because 
there are trillions more of the fungi ready to 
replace any that might be killed. 


What then is the answer? 


IMMUNIZE THE SKIN WITH ONOX—A very 
simple, very effective, and very inexpensive 
preventive now used by leading schools in 


every section of the country. 


Send this coupon for details. 


ONOX SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., or 
Box 53B, Westville, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please send your folder 89-B. 
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“How We Do It” - 


Try Something Different 


‘Bhan a few rules of volleyball with paddle tennis and 

mix well with aerial darts. Serve to a class too large for 
paddle tennis and tired of volleyball. 

Required equipment: one volleyball court with regulation 
badminton service and receiving courts marked off equi-distant 
from the side lines; ten to sixteen aerial dart paddles; one aerial 
dart; badminton net and standards. 

The teams are placed on the floor as in volleyball—right for- 
ward, left forward, center or right and left center, right guard, 
left guard. The game can be played by eight players instead of 
five or six in which case placement is exactly as in volleyball. 
Rotation of players and scoring of points is according to volley- 
ball rules. 

Right forward of team A serves. She serves according to the 
rule of service used in badminton and must place the dart within 
bounds of the receiver’s court while standing behind the service 
line of her own court. Once the dart is put in play by right 
forward of team B, the only one eligible to hit team A’s service, 
play continues as in volleyball and anyone may return the shot. 
Double contact or assist is not allowed on any drive. The dart 
must go over the net on one contact. Right forward of team A 
continues to serve to the same receiver of team B until team B 
scores “side out.”” The dart may be driven back and forth many 
times before a point is finally scored. 

When right forward of team A loses her service (side out), 
she does not rotate but receives the service of right forward on 
team B, to whom she has served. After right forward of team B 
loses her service, both girls rotate to center position and left 
forwards become, in turn, server and receiver. 

Note: Inexpensive paddles can be designed and made of two- 
ply wood. 


Margaret Powell 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PuysicaL Epucation 
Sam Houston 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TEXAS 


Play Without Awards 


A= step towards an ideal is always inspiring to those who take 
it, and encouraging to those who would like to take it. For 
that reason I thought that the step which the George School G.A.A. 
has just taken would be interesting to other schools. 

We have abolished all athletic awards . . . yes, all of them, from 
letters to varsity jackets. Fourteen years ago the G.A.A. abolished 
the traditional custom of granting awards to varsity teams only, 
and substituted a more democratic system of awards whereby any 
girl who wanted her letter and was willing to work for it could 
get it. A point system was built up whereby points were given for 
all the various activities. 

For many years this met the need and pleasure of the girls. 
Then we became dissatisfied. Too much emphasis was being put 
on points and letters, and too little on the pleasure and benefit 
of the activity. There was too much strain, and at the end of 
the term—a terrific rush. All this was undesirable. 

We held a big conference of representative girls just before 
school opened and studied the whole question of awards—pro 
and con. After hours of discussion, the conference drew up the 
following summary. There seemed to be three phases in this 
matter of awards: 

1. Traditional award of letters to Varsity members only. This 
is undesirable because it heaped more honor on the already prom- 
inent superior athlete. It automatically shut out the average, 
enthusiastic girl. It would seem to indicate that the aim of the 
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Department of Physical Education was to develo 

2. A democratic system of awards, ie., a 
was most valuable for years, but we felt that 
needed. 

3. The ideal is to teach girls and boys to work for work? 
sake, play for play’s sake. The joy in physical exercise, satistar. 
tion in doing well, friendly associations, thrill of the game, and 
appreciation of benefits are vastly more important than any ma. 
terial award such as a letter or cup. The girls testify that mem. 
bership on a varsity team is in itself reward enough. 

A substitute was suggested—a system of self measurement, in 
which girls would be checked for participation, improved skills, 
acquired skills. In this way girls could watch their growth— 
measure themselves—inspire themselves to further partici 
improvement, and the learning of new skills. Emphasis was to 
be put on pleasure and benefit. This is also excellent training 
for the use of leisure time. 

A full report of the conference was sent to all girls before 
school opened. The G.A.A. voted with unanimous and enthusiastic 
approval to accept the suggestion. 

We have had one month’s trial, by now. Everyone seems to 
be very happy about it. Girls participate in required and volun. 
tary activities as much as before, and a very fine spirit is de. 
veloping. A big step towards the ideal! It is a challenge. Can 
we meet it? Can we make it grow—make it of real value? We 
have high hopes, we think we can. We want to encourage any 
or all of you to try it with us. 


varsity teams 
point system. This 
now a change Was 


pation, 


Grace E. Thwing 
GEORGE SCHOOL, PENNsyL- 
VANIA 


Yarnin’ 
UR new game, “Yarnin’,” was so named by our students and 
is played with a yarn ball and a badminton racket. A pad- 
dle tennis or aerial dart racket could also be used. 

Rules of play—Server stands anywhere behind the service 
line and may serve the yarn ball to any spot on the opponent's 
court. 

Scoring —Game of 15 or 21 aces as desired. Score only on 
own serve. The same person continues to serve until his side is 
put out by a fault. At side out no one scores, but the opponent 
begins serving. Only one serve is allowed unless it is a let ball, 
when it may be re-served. 

Balls may be purchased at a sporting goods house under the 
name of badminton practice balls, or they may be economically 
made by winding a medium fine sports yarn 400 revolutions on a 
card 2%” wide. Tie tightly in center and cut the edges. Shape 
up into a ball and brush the ends with a fur brush. 

This is an excellent game to precede badminton and aerial 
darts. It saves the wear and tear on the birds and at the same 
time teaches the game techniques. We use an underarm serve. 

Mary Carroll Hillis 
Drake UNIVERSITY 


The New York Athletic Protection Plan 


T= athletic protection plan of the New York State High School 
Athletic Association is five years old. It has taken the writer 
these five years to become entirely convinced of the absolute 
necessity of some form of athletic protection for the many boys 
that are participants in interscholastic athletics. While at the 
present time it is generally conceded that the boards of education 
in this state are not directly responsible for the injuries which 
occur to boys engaged in interscholastic athletics, I believe that 
this is partly due to the fact that no one has seen fit to press 
certain types of cases legally. For instance I am convinced that 
if a lawyer could show that a coach was negligible in placing 
some partially injured boy in a football game, the parent of that 
boy could prove a clear-cut case against the agent of the board 
and thus against the board itself. I admit that the case would 
not have a clear-cut legal precedent, but only a few days ago, the 
state of New York lost a case brought against it because of 
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rovide danger signs on the highway on the Cherry 
pike near Lafayette. 

he number of registrants in the football season 
-fold. Figures by the numbers of boys covered 
ad as follows: 1932—1255, 1933—2603, 1934— 
1936—6163. At the same time the ratio of the 
number of claims paid to the number of boys covered has con- 
stantly gone down. In 1932 one out of 48 boys was paid a vormey 
1933 one in 27, 1934 one in 19, 1935 one in 15, 1936, one in 134. 
The reason for this is that we have increased the kinds and 
‘nes of accidents. It is interesting to note that every accident 
pr rejected in 1932 would have been paid in 1936. Figures for 
+ year always show up a large number of cases where the boys 
should have been rejected by the doctor after cursory examina- 
tion, or some medical adjustments made before he was allowed 
to play football. For instance, we have had twelve cases of major 
fractures of the arm or leg happening to boys who had a bad 
record of past bone fracture and who because of this record 
should not have been allowed to play football. We have a large 
number of fractured teeth, especially back teeth, reported where 
the dentist reports that the teeth were badly decayed. If these 
teeth were sound, would they have fractured a: easily or at all? 
There is a real doubt in my mind whether or not we should pay 
any amount on such reported accidents. When we analyze the 
injuries. we find that leg injuries nearly doubled any other single 
type. Teeth, hand, and finger injuries are close seconds. The 
record of some of the schools is pretty bad. The school which 
has over five hundred dollars worth of injuries in a year should 
stop and think of the objectives of the athletic games and ask 
itself a question, “Is the will to win the answer for these 
injuries?” Certainly a record of no serious injuries for a foot- 
ball season is more valuable than a record of victories accom- 
panied by broken arms, legs, and bones. Two boys who were 
covered this year by the football protection plan died as a result 
of participation in the game. At least one of these boys died 
unnecessarily from an infection beginning with a blistered heel 
which resulted in his death. That brings us to this matter of 
infection. Infection is unnecessary and hereafter we will not pay 
any extraordinary claims that rise from it. 

We are again troubled with the fact that doctor’s costs vary 
so much throughout the state. Doctor’s expenses in some of the 
larger cities and in the metropolitan areas are at least one-third 
higher. It would be very desirable to differentiate the amounts 
that schools in those areas pay for their protection but it is rather 
doubtful that this could be done with our plan. 

I’ve been frequently asked as to the legal status of this plan. 
Frankly, we have no clear-cut legal status. We make no promises 
except to distribute those amounts that we have available as 
fairly as we may to the schools and boys covered. Some insurance 
companies are interested and offer a similar service at a much 
higher price. If we were to pay all claims in full or all doctor’s 
bills in full as asked for including a thousand dollar claim for 
one of the boys that died, we would have required a fee of $1.50 
per boy. However, I do not recommend this procedure for I 
believe that $1.00 coverage should be sufficient with a provision 
of $.25 for each game over a seven-game schedule. Our experience 
has shown that many boys are badly hurt in the first two 
or three weeks, particularly in the first and second games. There- 
fore we would recommend that no football games either regular 
or “practice” games be played until after at least three full weeks 
of preparation and conditioning. This would mean that no game 
be played for the 1938 season until early in October, or in some 
few cases late in September. We have distributed $7421.60 in 
claims to 448 players. These boys received at least a satisfactory 
measure of medical care. If the protection plan had not made 
these payments possible, who would have done so? You must 
answer this question for yourself. 
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SECRETARY AND SUPERINTEN- 
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Victor Records Give 


TIMING 


RCA Victor Instruments 


EDUCATION STUDENTS respond 
with greater enthusiasm when you use 
Victor Records. For these records give rhythm 
classes proper timing. 

To get the full advantage of records in gym 
classes, the instruments used to play these rec- 
ords should provide plenty of volume. RCA 
Victor now offers you two fine, new Electrolas 
—both of which provide enough volume for 
large sized gymnasiums. RCA Victor also offers 
a new Record Player which can be used with 
a portable public address system for extra- 
ordinarily large groups, 
indoors or out. Full details 
on request. 


RCA Victor Electrola Model R-99 
This fine instrument offers faithful repro- 
duction of all recordings at volume that 
will surprise you. Moderately priced. 


RCA Victor Record Player R-94 
An extremely inexpensive instrument which 

lays records through any AC radio. May 
be used with portable public address system 
for transmitting music to large groups. 


RCA Victor Electrola Model R-97 
Provides a continuous half-hour program 
without attention from you. Plays eight 
10” records automatically. Also plays 10’ 
and 12” records manually. Low in cost. 


Write for your free copy of in- 
teresting booklet, “RCA Victor 
Sound Service for Schools.” 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their 
sound equipment. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


ROA 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Camden, N.J. + A Service of the Radio Corporation of Ametica 
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Southern District + 
| * Association News 


President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

The executive council of the Alabama Physical Education As- 
sociation met in Birmingham on December tenth, to plan for 
the meeting of the entire association in the spring. In line with 
the policy of the national association, the program this year will 
feature health and recreation. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, President of the American Association 
for Health and Physical Education was a visitor to the state in 
December. Dr. W. Morrison McCall, Director of the Division 
of Instruction, and Miss Jessie R. Garrison, supervisor of Phys- 
ical and Health Education, planned an itinerary for him consist- 


ing of lectures and meetings with a number of groups in all parts 
of the state. 


GEORGIA 
R. D. Powell 

All friends of health and physical education in this state were 
happy to welcome back to Georgia Fannie Shaw, who, on Jan- 
uary 1, assumed a position with the State Health Department 
in the division of Health Education. She also holds the impor- 
tant position of Chairman of the Health Section for the approach- 
ing National Convention to be held in Atlanta. 

Dr. McCloy met with Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
Atlanta Schools, Dr. H. Reid Hunter, superintendent of Atlanta 
High Schools, and twenty-five local chairmen and committee 
members at the Biltmore Hotel on December eleventh. to confer 
concerning their duties in preparation for the National Convention. 


KENTUCKY 

A list of Kentuckians serving as officers or members of com- 
mittees of the various organizations in recreation, physical edu- 
cation, and athletics for this year is headed by Dr. T. E. Mc- 
Donough, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, who is Pres- 
ident-Elect of the Southern District of the A.-A.H. & P.E. A. L. 
Lassiter of Richmond High School represents Kentucky on the 
National Federation of High School State Athletic Associations. 
Elizabeth Roach of Fort Thomas is the State Representative of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics. Bob Evans, George- 
town College, is President of the Kentucky Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference. George Ditto of Kentucky-Wesleyan College is 
Secretary of the Kentucky Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 
Mrs. Catherine Siebold Kirwain of the Louisville Division of 
Recreation is State Chairman of the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F. L. T. Smith, who for many years has been a member 
of the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association Executive 
Committee, this year represented that organization at the Na- 
ional Olympic Association Meeting in Washington. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 
Margaret Manor, M.A., of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been added to the staff in the Women’s Department 
of Physical Education at Louisiana State Normal College. Miss 
Manor is offering classes in the Modern Dance. 
One of the outstanding events on the general assembly pro- 
gram at the recent State Teachers’ Convention was the dance 
recital given by Miss Ruth Price’s Modern Dance Group from 


Louisiana State University. Following the Conventio 
Price went to New York City to attend the First Inte 
Dance Congress. 

Dr. A. D. Browne, of L.S.U., spoke before the New Orleans 
Public Schools on the subject of “Vocational Guidance,” Decem. 
ber 7. 


Miss 
™ationa] 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

Fannie B. Shaw spent the week of December 6th in Missis. 
sippi, visiting a number of colleges and the public schools of 
Jackson, and giving an address at the meeting of the Miss 
Literary and Athletic Association. 

The State Literary and Athletic Association at its meeting on 
December 11th decided to eliminate the following events from 
the district and state track meets for high school girls—hurdles, 
high jump, broad jump. 


issippj 


OKLAHOMA 
Miller Patterson 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, will be the principal 
speaker at the Health and Physical Education luncheon on Feb. 
ruary 11 during the Oklahoma Education Association meeting, 
The forming of the Oklahoma Association for Health and Phys. 
ical Education to conform with the National Association will be 
completed at this meeting. 

A dance group composed of four boys and four girls from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, under the direction of Mary Tree 
Watson, gave a demonstration of modern dance techniques and 
dance forms at the annual meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association in Tulsa, December 4. Mrs. Johana Downs Lee, of 
Oklahoma City University, discussed The Modern Dance. The 
section was in charge of Mrs. Helen Carlson Corrubia, Director 
of Physical Education in Tulsa Public Schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Julia H. Post 

The annual spring meeting of the state association will be 
held in Columbia on March 20, 21, and 22 at the time of the 
meeting of the South Carolina Education Association. One of the 
speakers at that meeting will be Jessie Garrison, State Director 
of Alabama. 

Mrs. Frances Graham McFadden, formerly of the University 
of Georgia, and now a resident of Chester, South Carolina, gave 
a dance recital in the high school auditorium on December 8th. 


TENNESSEE 

Helen McColl has resigned from the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of the University of Tennessee to 
accept a position as head of the Department at Guilford College, 
North Carolina. Her position has been taken by Miss Frances 
Rudisill of North Carolina Woman’s College and Columbia Uni- 
versity and with several years’ experience in the high schools of 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Mr. Max Chapman comes to the University as an additional 
instructor in the Department of Physical Education. Mr. Chap- 
man received both his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Oberlin College and has been on the faculty of Oberlin College 
for the past seven years. 

TEXAS 
Jeanie M. Pinckney 

Recent out-of-state visitors to the health and physical edu- 
cation departments of the University of Texas were Miss Mabel 
Lee, the University of Nebraska, and Dr. Gertrude Moulton, 
Oberlin College. 

Dr. Maurice Bigelow, Professor of Biology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will visit the state soon on official business of the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. 

For more than a year approximately one hundred teachers 
have been working upon a revision of the health and physical 
education course of study in Fort Worth. This course of study 
is now in the try-out period and is to be used as a tentative and 
suggestive guide to assist the teachers in directing the growth 
of students. 
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Central District + 
» Association News 


President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kansas 


Prevues of the Central District Convention 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
March 30, 31—April 1 and 2 


The fifth annual convention of the Central District Physical 
Education Association will be held in the hospitable city of Min- 
neapolis, March 30 to April 2, at the Nicollet Hotel. 

President A. O. Anderson and his committee started work on 
the project last May, and they have secured a number of excel- 
lent speakers. Prominent among them are C. H. McCloy, our 
National President; David Bryn-Jones, Professor of International 
Relations, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota; Ethe! Perrin, 
formerly Executive Secretary of the American Child Health As- 
sociation; Dorothy Enderis, Director of Community Recreation 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; E. T. Peterson, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration of the State University of Iowa, and H. H. 
Kirk of Fargo, North Dakota. 

Miss Perrin and Miss Enderis will bring especially interesting 
contributions from the fields of health education and recreation. 
Professor Bryn-Jones is a speaker of national reputation in the 
field of world affairs, and Professor Peterson of Iowa is in a 


position to give expert advice on questions of school plant and 
site selection. 

Several of the sections are planning interesting meetings. 
Mr. Danford reports that the city directors are to have a round 
table discussion on the “Future of Interscholastic Athletics” as 
well as “Corecreation Activities in High School” and “Health 
Practices in Physical Education.” Mr. Dunder of the Recreation 
Section is planning a novel feature in the form of a sacial rec- 
reation meeting on Wednesday afternoon which will come early 
enough in the convention to serve the purpose of giving those 
who attend an opportunity to become acquainted. 

One of the city features of great interest is an evening at the 
Annual Ice Carnival of Minneapolis. This event is so well known 
that it draws thousands from out of the city every year. 

The demonstration this year is also a new departure. It should 
be of value to every teacher in the District because its primary 
aim is to show teaching procedures. It will, therefore, be infor- 
mal in nature and held on Thursday afternoon at the University 
of Minnesota. The Demonstration Committee under the chair- 
manship of Helen Manley of University City is already hard at 
work on the program. 

The complete program will be in the March issue of the 
JournaL. Save the dates and plan to attend. 

MISSOURI 
Jack Mattheus 

The annual refereeing school for women basketball officials 
started Saturday morning, January 8. The meetings continue each 
Saturday until the middle of February when the national test 
for women officials will be conducted. Margaret Duncan of the 
University, Emma Spencer of Stephens College, Norma Leavitt 
of the University, and Anna Sue Kennedy of Hickman High 
School comprise the group conducting the refereeing school and 
the examining board. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


When You Visit MINNEAPOLIS 
Stop at the 


NICOLLET 


Headquarters: March 30, 31—April 1, 2 
Central District Physical Education Association 


AT HOTEL NICOLLET—Courteous service from the moment you arrive to 
the time you depart. Most modern hotel in the Twin Cities. Drive-In Garage. 
Four delightful restaurants. 600 outside rooms. Minimum rate with bath, $3. 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


Neil R. Messick, Manager 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc., Ralph Hitz, President 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ruth Covington 

The S.D.E.A. Journal contained a review of Strong Hinman’s 
address at the Sioux Falls Convention. 

Mrs. Myrtle Messenger of Augustana College has just pub- 
lished a book on rural school physical education. 

Jean Smith of Rapid City has been appointed head of the 
state publicity for physical education. 

J. H. Morrison, Associate Professor of Physical Education at 
Northern State Teachers College, has completed surveys of the 
status of physical education in the rural, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools of South Dakota, and is now working on a study 
of the present work of the Northern State Teachers College grad- 
uate majors and minors in physical education of the last ten years. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 
The Recreation Training Institute conducted by the National 
Recreation Association in Denver January 3-28 proved to be a 
most constructive venture. The institute was co-sponsored by 
the Denver Council of Social Agencies with the collaboration of 
other agencies. 
Frank A. Staples, director of the Institute, presented the work 
in arts and crafts. The course in nature activities was handled by 
Reynold E. Carlson, and Augustus D. Zanzig gave the lectures 
in music. 


NEBRASKA 

John Roberts 

The Lincoln Physical Education Association is holding reg- 
ular monthly meetings this year for the first time since it was 
organized. We were pleased that J. E. Rogers could meet with 
us at our regular January meeting. 

Our state committee on teacher training met in January to 
continue its active work on gaining higher certification for those 
teaching physical education in this state. 


MINNESOTA 

A. F. Brainard 

Through the efforts of Hugo Fischer, Acting State Director ot 
Physical and Health Education, numerous conferences on physical 
education work are being held throughout the state for superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers of physical education. On Jan- 
uary 8 a splendid meeting was held at St. Cloud State Teachers 
College. 

In the November News Letter of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education are found some very interesting statistics re- 
garding the growth of the program of health and physical educa- 
tion throughout the state. The number of full-time and part- 
time teachers has increased enormously during the past decade 
and the number of gymnasiums has practically doubled. 


IOWA 

Ruth E. Lautenbach 
Professor C. H. McCloy, President of the American Association 
for Health and Physical Education, left Iowa City on December 
3 for Birmingham, Alabama, to confer with the state department 
of education of Alabama concerning new developments in its 
state program of physical education. 
His rather extensive speaking tour following this conference 
included addresses at Alabama College, at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Pittsburgh and before the Pennsylvania 
State Physical Education Society, and several other groups in 
the East. 

KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 
The Administrative Council of the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, at a recent meeting changed the name of the 
Department of Physical Education to the Department of Health 
and Physical Education. 
Beginning the fall semester of 1938, the Department of Health 
and Physical Education will offer a two-hour “Safety Education” 
course, based on materials and methods to use for safe living. 


Southwest District « 
« Association News 


President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University, 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

J. F. McKale, President of the Arizona Association of Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation, has appointed 
Sectional Chairmen for the state as follows: District I, Aaron 
McCreary, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; District ] 
Elizabeth Jack, Phoenix Union High School; District [II, ids 
Riggs, Gila Junior College, Thatcher; District IV, Milton p. 
Morse, Douglas High School. 

G. A. “Tex” Oliver and Dr. Emil Larson attended Meetings 
of the American Football Coaches Association held in New 
Orleans, December 27. Mr. Oliver represented the Eighth Dis. 
trict, which includes Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Dr. Charles E. Shepherd of Stanford University was elected 
National President of the American Student Health Association 
at the December meeting in Chicago. 

Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley will be 
the teacher of dance in the course for American and Swedish 
Teachers to be offered in Sweden in the summer of 1938 under 
the leadership of Mrs. Ingrid Holm, State College for Women, 
Gothenburg. 

The Long Beach Unit of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation published a most attractive 
Christmas Bulletin containing much valuable material for unit 
members. 

NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 

Louise Boilleu at Portales has developed an interesting phys- 
ical education program, with no gymnasium and little equipment. 
The program includes a mixed doubles tennis tournament, and 
Old-Fashioned Parties featuring Swing Games and American 
Country Dances. 

UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Plans for the Southwest District Convention of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education to be held in 
Salt Lake City, April 14-16, immediately following meetings of 
the National Recreation Association, have been forwarded to C. 
W. Davis, Berkeley, California, the District President, by Bernice 
Moss, Convention Chairman and Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. The Newhouse Hotel will be official headquarters for the 
Physical Education Convention and the Recreation Conference 
which precedes it. 

The program includes a banquet and dance on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 14, and a general session panel discussion on “Prob- 
lems in Physical Education” under Dr. N. P. Neilson of Stanford 
University on Friday evening, April 15. A general session cen- 
tering on recreation will be held on Friday morning, and one 
emphasizing health education on Saturday morning. 

Section meetings, in addition to those announced in the Jan- 
uary JouRNAL, are being planned by section chairmen as follows: 
R. H. Lavik, Arizona, Men’s Athletics; J. W. Coleman, University 
of Nevada, Research; Claire Colestock, Pasadena, Therapeutics; 
Bernice Moss, Salt Lake City, Health Education; W. H. Orion, 
Chief of Staff, Division of Health and Physical Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Teacher Training. 
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‘News from the 
Dance Section 


Charlotte G. MacEwan 

On the evening of January 13, the Health Education Depart- 
ment of the Boston Y.W.C.A. presented Hanya Holm and her 
Dance Group in a demonstration program of modern dance at 
Lee Auditorium. A similar demonstration was given by Hanya 
Holm and her group at the State College at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, on the afternoon of January 13. 

On December 14, the dance groups of Wellesley College pre- 
sented a demonstration of techniques and informal program of 
dance compositions before the students and faculty of the college 

In its winter and spring program, the English Folk Dance 
Society of America is including, in addition to its repertory of 
English Morris, Country, and Sword Dances, related forms of 
the American Square or Country Dances. In addition to New 
York, the society now has centers in Boston, Cleveland, South- 
ern California, and Philadelphia. 

On November 29, Orchesis of the University of California 
gave a lecture-demonstration for the music section of the Hill- 
side Club in Berkeley. The large audience responded whole- 
heartedly to the talk on modern dance given by Lucile Czar- 
nowski and the demonstrations of dance techniques and compo- 
sition presented by Orchesis and Lois Ellfeldt. On December 1, 
the same group gave a program of techniques and group compo- 
sitions for the Physical Education Majors’ Club of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women. At the Christmas party 
which followed, “The Juggler of Notre Dame” was presented. 

A dance symposium of the high schools of Northern California 
was held at Sacramento Senior High School on December 11. 
Plans were formulated to make this an annual event. Lois Ell- 
feldt led the group lesson and Lucile Czarnowski spoke on mod- 
ern dance and led the forum which followed. 

Students at Castilleja School in Palo Alto presented “The 
Juggler of Notre Dame” as part of their Christmas Pageant on 
December 17. 

The Committee on Public Exercises at Stanford University 
presented a young California dancer, Von Goodman, in a pro- 
gram of Mexican, Indian, and Oriental dancing on the evening 
of November 23. 

A dance class for men has been organized at San Jose College 
under the direction of Marjorie Lucas and Mrs. Virginia Jen- 
nings, and will meet weekly for two hours. Plans have been made 
for the men to participate in the annual spring dance concert. 
There is also a large enrollment in the two elementary and one 
advanced dance classes, and a class in dance composition has 
been formed. 


MID-WEST CONFERENCE ON TAP, SOCIAL, AND 
MODERN DANCE 

A pre-convention working conference on tap, social, and 
modern dance under the auspices of the Mid-West Dance 
Section will be held in Ida Noyes Hall, The University of 
Chicago, on April 5 and 6. The conference comprises: 
“New Methods in Tap Dancing,” Dorothy Hine, Detroit 
Public Schools; “Fundamentals of Social Dancing,” Edith 
Ballwebber, University of Chicago; “Rhythmic Form and 
Analysis,” Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin; 
“Techniques for Modern Dance,” Ruth Murray, Wayne 
University; “Composition for Modern Dance,’ Martha 
Hill, New York University and Bennington College; con- 
cluding session, a paper on “The Structure of the Dance” 
by Prof. George Beiswanger, Monticello College, and a 
demonstration analyzing dance structure by Marian Van 
Tuyl and group, University of Chicago. 100 active par- 
ticipants and 50 auditors will be admitted. The fee is $5.00. 


Dance Section of The Mid-West Physical Education 
Association, Pre-Convention Conference on Tap, 
Social, and Modern Dance, April 5 and 6, 1938 
—Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago. 

I wish to enroll as (check): Participant.......... 

Please enclose $1.00 registration fee. The balance of 

$4.00 is due on or before March 15, 1938. Fees are 

not refundable. Make fees payable to and send to: 

Mary Jo Shelly, University of Chicago. Details of 

conference will be sent to applicants. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


intensive courses — september, december and june 
hanya holm group 
concerts ——- demonstrations 
send for brochure 


@ 215 west 11 street new york 


wa 9-6530 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL ....... $8 50 
SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity _the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated. 3 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. 
Book I1l.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chaptér. 222 pages. 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
ooks I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. bes 
ook V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 


This course is arranged to give you the latest and 
best dances and technique in all the branches of 
the Dance. The term is divided into 12 weekly 
units, which may be taken separately. 


Many physical educators have found this course of 
great value in their work. 


Arrangement for alertness credits may be made. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 
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Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 

Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 

Member-at-Large—Willard W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Past President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 


Additional Mid-West Convention Highlights 
Sherman House, Chicago, April 6-9 


Laurentine Collins, our President, reports that great progress 
is being made in planning and organizing the program for the 
Mid-West Convention. Combined section meetings are being 
planned and general program chairmen have been appointed to 
coordinate and integrate the activities of the combined section 
meetings. 

The groups which will meet jointly and the coordinating chair- 
men are: 

1. City Directors, Curriculum, Public Schools, Teacher Train- 
ing; Frank A. Stangel, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

2. Recreation, Y.W.C.A., Camping; Ross Allen, American 
Camping Association, Ann Arbor. 

3. Men’s Athletic Section, Women’s Athletic Section; Grace 
Griffin, University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 

4. Research, Therapeutics; V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Parks 
District, Chicago. 

You can help by sending any suggestions you may have to 
theze chairmen, to the Officers, or to the Executive Committee. 

In the meantime, will you spread the news of this meeting to 
your friends and urge them to attend! SAVE THE DATES 
FOR YOURSELF! 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

At Altamont, Illinois, Miles E. Mills, principal of the grade 
school, Coach E. L. Haag, and R. B. Casey, principal of the high 
school, have developed an unusually interesting intramural pro- 
gram, beginning in the grades and extending through the high 
school. The purpose was to allow each boy to experience the 
thrill that comes from actually performing before an audience. 
Principal Mills reports that he is greatly pleased with the pro- 
gram and the friendly interclass rivalry that has developed out 
of it. The admission fee of five cents is sufficient to finance the 
entire program. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

The new Administrative Handbook for Indiana Schools, Bul- 
letin No. 100, issued by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, lists the standards for physical, safety, and health education 
for the different classifications of elementary schools and junior 
and senior high schools. All schools in the state should receive 
a copy of these standards with the summary of the important 
regulations involved in the administration of these programs. 

Courses in recreation leadership are being conducted by the 
National Recreation Association and sponsored by the public 
and private agencies of Indianapolis, February 7 through March 4. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy McMurray 
The new members-at-large of the M.P.E.A. elected at the 
December meeting of the Association are: Frank Manley, Flint 
(3 years); Crystal Worner, Kalamazoo, (2 years); Dr. Frank 
Oktavec, Detroit, (1 year). 


Charles Forsythe, State Director of Interscholastic Athleti 
was present at the December meeting of the MP.EA ry 
spirit of cooperation exists between these two oryanientiang 

Ih 


the promotion of physical education and athletics th ugh 
To 
state. 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 
The Physical and Health Education Section of the Ohio Eq 
cation Association meeting during the holidays was well a - 
especially by superintendents and principals. Roscoe K. Mille 
of Wilmington College discussed the subject, “A Program 
Physical Education for Secondary Schools,” and Sidney R. Boyd 


tended, 


of Ashland outlined “A Well-Balanced Program for Elementary 
Schools.” 

Interscholastic basketball for girls is on its way out in Ohio 
Of 809 schools reporting to the state commissioner, only 363 
maintain teams with 165 of these indicating their desire to drop 
the game soon. Five hundred sixty-one schools promote basket. 
ball as an intramural sport while 195 have none at all. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlotte Berryman 
The West Virginia Physical Education Association held its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the State Education Associa- 
tion’s Convention in Clarksburg early in November. At this 
meeting new officers were elected for the next two years, as fol. 
lows: President, Ross Ludwig, Fairmont High School; Vice. 
President, Eleanor Hinkle, Charleston Public Schools; Secretary- 
Treasurer-Editor, Harry Samuel, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 
Dr. Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, was the main 
speaker of the Association meeting, and also addressed one of 
the general sessions. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 
Riding . . . The definite trend toward riding and mixed recrea- 
tion as a part of the physical education program is much in 
evidence. Five years ago in Cleveland a riding class for high 


school girls was organized. Not only did interest increase rapidly ° 


among the girls, but the boys wanted to learn, too, so that now 
there are many classes throughout the city school system, most 
of which are with mixed groups. 

Physical Education Club . . . In Milwaukee the women in 
physical education felt a great lack in having no natural channel 
for knowing people in their own field, so six years ago a club 
was organized to answer this need. Each year this club promotes 
some worthwhile project such as a special study group, class 
work in modern dance, tennis, and golf. The club has enjoyed 
talks and demonstrations from such persons as Margaret 
H’Doubler, Elizabeth Halsey, and Grace Stafford. It has been 
instrumental in establishing a National Board of Examiners for 
basketball officials rating, and has practically eliminated the 
coaching of girls’ teams by men, and girls playing under boys’ 
rules in that city. 

W. A. S. Evangelist . . . Our cause is being ably sponsored 
in Missouri through the capable leadership of state representative 
Alice Schriver of Washington University, and her committee of 
fourteen. This committee met in St. Louis during the Missoun 
Physical Education Association gathering. Reports from each 
section were given and state and national plans outlined. Each 
member showed considerable enthusiasm as evidenced by promises 
to spread the gospel of the National Section on Womens’ Athletics 
by contacting adult groups, by sponsoring sports days and demon- 
strations bringing together both pupils and teachers of each state 
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and by promoting talks with parents and school adminis- 


pore “Qn call” service of the committee was particularly 
pen for purposes of aiding teachers in the field, play leaders, 
administrators, P.T.A. groups, and laymen. 


Survey Service . . - That future programs of this section 
for the Eastern District conventions can be planned to meet the 
interests of those who attend, the N.S.W.A. at its April meeting 
in Atlantic City is arranging to conduct a survey to find out 
the kind of teaching situations and age levels represented. 

New State Representatives . . . Printed in the Basketball 
Guide No. 17R is a list of state representatives who should be 
contacted concerning problems relating to girls’ and womens’ 
athletic activities in your state. The following are recent appoint- 
ments and should be added to that list: 

Colorado, Hannah Praxl, State Teachers College, Gunnison. 

North Dakota, Phyllis ‘Jack, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 


New Mexico, Minnette Friberg, 925 Sixth Street, Las Vegas. — 


Kentucky, Elizabeth Roach, Highland High School, Fort 
Thomas. 

Sports Conference .. . The Mid-Winter Sports Conference 
in Chicago was an outstanding success, and drew an attendance 
of nearly three hundred women from twenty-two states. Of these, 
the majority were high school and college instructors, each one 
teaching five or six sports in her school program. There were 
also many elementary school teachers, college students, and 
recreation leaders present, so the panel discussion on interscholas- 
tic athletics -and the floor discussion which followed it was 
representative of a wide variety of sports programs. A full re- 
port of the discussion is given in the January issue of the 
Service Bulletin. 


Tests and Measurements 
+ Section News «+ 


H. HARRISON CLARKE 
Syracuse University 

Progressive physical educators recognize the fact that only 
through measurement procedures which accurately determine the 
physical ability of pupils and through the adaptation of program 
content to the needs and capacities of individuals, will physical 
education become a truly effective force in the lives of boys and 
girls in their care. Professional zeal is an important asset to the 
physical director faced with this task, but sufficient time for 
measurement, classification, and curricular adaptation is of course 
essential Many physical education teachers, however, are solving 
this problem by making a diligent survey of the local situation 
and by utilizing time-saving procedures in the administration of 
the program. Not only have their programs grown as a result, 
but their position in the school and community has been greatly 
enhanced. 

Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers has sent in a list of forty-three 
institutions in New England which are using the P.F.I. program. 
Of this number, twenty-six are public schools; eleven, colleges 
and universities; and six, Y.M.C.A.’s. 

The School of Education has organized a test advisory service 
at Syracuse University, this service covering the whole field of 
measurement in education, and having two essential features, as 
follows: (1) Consultation Service, in which various members of 
the faculty act as consultants for people in the public schools 
Wishing advice on. tests and testing programs. (2) A Test Dis- 
tribution Center Service, in which the University Book Store 
will invest quite a sum of money in carrying a complete stock 
of test supplies in the various educational fields. H. Harrison 
Clarke will represent physical education in this project. 

The executive officers of the Downtown Branch of the Y.M. 
C.A. in Pittsburgh had a consultation with Professor T. K. Cure- 
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ton of Springfield College, on measurement programs which 
would put their health examinations on a more objective basis. 
The plan finally adopted provides for the administration of the 
following tests: (1) McCurdy-Larson Circulatory-Respiratory 
Tesi, (2) Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test, (3) Flexibility Test, and 
(4) Postural Test. 

Frederick A. Meier, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, writes that a physical fitness testing program has been in- 
augurated in the State Teachers College at Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. Up to the present time it has been necessary to carry 
on the program within the regular physical education classes. 

Progress is being made in the physical fitness testing program 
at Camillus, New York, under the direction of John Gibbons. 
The low fitness students are placed in separate classes and given 
special exercises to build up their bodies and increase their mus- 
cular strength. The upper groups are sub-divided according to 
S.I. for physical education class work. 

Twenty physical education teachers in Onondaga county, New 
York state, met on November 19 at Syracuse University to dis- 
cuss the problem of .measurement in physical education. Action 
leading to the inauguration of definite measurement programs 
was contemplated by several of those who were present. 

James A. Wylie, director of the required physical education 
program at Boston University, writes that their Physical Fitness 
Tests have a three-fold purpose, as follows: (1) To investigate, 
in cooperation with the Department of Student Guidance and the 
deans of the various colleges, the physical fitness of students 
with academic and social difficulties. (2) To section for physical 
education classes students according to their health needs, and 
to equate squads within an individual class. (3) As the starting 
point for the course in personal health. Each student’s achievement 
in the course is thus indicated by his change in health habits 
and health knowledge and by the change in his P.F I. 


| District + 
* Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


ADVANCE PROGRAM, EASTERN DISTRICT CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, New Jersey—April 6-9 
Hotel Headquarters, Hotel Ambassador 


Tuesday, April 5: Afternoon sightseeing tours. 
Wednesday, April 6: 
9:30-12:00—School Visitation. 
2:00— 4:00—Section meetings for sections wishing them. 
5:00— 6:00—Legislative Council Meeting. 
8:00 —Opening General Session. 
Thursday, April 7: 
9:00—-10:45—Section Meetings: Camping, Research, Dance. 
11:00-12:00—General Session. 
2:00— 4:00—Section Meetings: Men’s Athletics, Women’s 
Athletics, Therapeutics, Tests and Measure- 


ments. 
4:30— 5:30—Demonstration Hour. 
7:00 —Banquet. 


Friday, April 8: 
8:00- 9:30—Breakfast meetings for affiliated organizations. 
10:00-11:30—General Session in charge of Health Section. 
12:00— 2:00—Alumni Luncheons. 
2:00— 4:00—Section Meetings: Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Teacher Training. 
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4:15-— 5:30—General Session in charge of Recreation Sec- 


tion. 
8:00 —Demonstration Atlantic City Schools. 
10:00 —Dancing. 


Saturday, April 9: 
9:00-10:45—Section Meeting of Student Section. 
—Section meetings and demonstrations for sec- 
tions wishing them. 
11:00-12:00—General Session. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Louise H. Kelley 
The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held the 
first meeting of the year on October 28, 1937 in connection with 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. We were privileged 
to have as speaker Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Director of Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education of the State of New Jersey. Dr. 
Ireland’s subject was “The Integration of Physical Education 
with other Subjects.” 

On the 29th of October, the second Institute meeting was held 
at which time members of the association entered into a panel 
discussion of Health and Physical Education. Those taking part 
were Helen M. Cooper, Blanche E. Edwards, Louise H. Kelley, 
Dr. Charles Lewis, Dr. Frederick Marvel, John Osterberg, Dr. 
Florence Ross, Bessie Rudd, Professor Leslie Swain. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


Conference Sponsored by the Physical Education Association of the 
District of Columbia 
Saturday, February 5, 1938 


PROGRAM 

10:30 Am. General Meeting. 
Chairman: Birch Bayh, Public Schools, District of Colum- 
bia. 
Speaker: Irma Ringe, Assistant Director, Recreation Di- 
vision, Federal Works Progress Administration. “The Place 
of Recreation in Physical Education.” 
Discussion Leader: Ralph Foster, Y.M.C.A. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon. 
Presiding: Jenny E. Turnbull. 
Speakers: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
“As I See It,” Dr. Harry C. Byrd, President, University 
of Maryland; Thomas C. Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation in Maryland. 

2:30 p.m. Women’s Section Meeting. 
Chairman: Elaine Scanlon, Trinity College. 
Speaker: Grace Jones, Summit, New Jersey, Secretary- 
Treasurer Eastern District Society, “The Physical Educa- 
tion Program for Girls.” 
Discussion Leader: Ruth H. Atwell, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

2:30 p.m. Men’s Section Meeting. 
Chairman: Lester Walter, Principal, Powell Jr. High 
School. 
Speaker: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, “Modern Trends in Phys- 
ical Education.” 
Discussion Leader: Hugh Smith, Principal, Jefferson High 
School. 


Educational Service Bureau for Camps 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel.: Murray Hill 6-0418 


Administrative and camp teaching positions now 
available. Adequately trained, experienced Eastern 
candidates are urged to register NOW for the higher 
salaried positions. 


M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 
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3:30 p.m. Demonstrations. 
Demonstration of Dance for Elementary and Seco; 


School Age. Under the direction of Evelyn Davis, Evelyn 
Davis School, Washington, D. C., Mountain School of 
Dance, Greeley, Colorado. 

Educational Basketball Film: Presented by Famous 


OFFICERS 
Joint Association 

Chairman Women’s Section ................. Elizabeth Molster 
Chairman Men’s Section ..................00005 John Donovan 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Percy Clapp, Greeley, Colo. 

1st Vice-President—Madeline Larsen, LaGrande, Oregon. 
2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas.—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


Helen G. Smith 
IDAHO 

The Physical Education Section of the Idaho Education Asso. 
ciation met at Boise November 26, 1937 and organized the Idaho 
Association for Health and Physical Education. A constitution 
was adopted and the following officers were elected: President, 
J. Y. Nicolds, American Falls, Idaho; Vice-President, Clarence 
McClure, Weiser, Idaho; Secretary-Treasurer, Eleanor Sloan, 
Lewiston Normal School, Lewiston. 

The immediate purpose of the organization is to foster the 
promotion of compulsory physical education throughout the state, 

A national membership drive was begun to enable the asso- 
ciation to become affiliated with the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education. The association hopes to be able 
soon to serve teachers in the state by collecting and distributing 
helpful material. 

Irene Buckley, Director of Physical Education, and Effie 
Huggins, school nurse, of Albion State Normal School, are work- 
ing together to develop a better health program in the School. 
Slides, lectures, and discussions concerning syphilis, its cause and 
treatment, are being given. The Wasserman test for every train- 
ing school and college student is an objective of the program. 
Safety in every form is being stressed and the following pam- 
phlets by J. C. Werner, director of training school, have been 
published: Safety on Streets and Highways and The Ten Com- 
mandments on the Highway of Death. A third pamphlet along 
safety lines is being prepared by Mr. Werner. 

Posture conscious week was observed at Albion, Idaho, in 
November. “Streamline your Build’ and other clever slogans 
found in the book Your Carriage, Madam by Janet Lane, helped 
in conducting the drive. 

As state chairman of the committee of the curriculum’ in 
health and physical education for the first six grades, Miss Buck- 
ley is working out several rhythm projects. Legends and dances 


of various countries such as Mexico, Africa, and Norway, have — 


been the subject of these studies. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Albion State Normal 
sponsored a High School Playday, entertaining the girls of many 
surrounding towns including Twin Falls, Rupert, and Paul. The 
theme for the playday was Thanksgiving. The program started 
with a turkey chase, and ended with stunts and a musical pro- 
gram. 

Physical education programs are being organized in the ele- 
mentary school at Bonners Ferry and the high school at Wallace. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


“W ROPAGANDA ANALYSIS,” a recent entry in the publica- 

P tion field, points to the following devices of propaganda: (1) 
the name calling, (2) the glittering generalities, (3) the transfer, 
(4) the testimonial, (5) the plain folks, (6) the card stacking, 
and (7) the bandwagon. The appeal of these devices to public 
emotion is the “catch.” er 

ATIONAL Dance League, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N will send descriptions of the Quadrille and the Big Apple 
upon receipt of a a (six cent) envelope. 
MEfAlL, West Virginia! The School of Physical Education and 

Athletics, West Virginia University, is on the air!” Under 
the sponsorship of Dean Alden W. Thompson, thru WMMN 
(Monongahela Valley Station). 

* * 
we yon are the result of poor health manners.” January 

Journat. Edward J. Storey. 

Lives American Academy of Physical Education has adopted 

the policy of rewarding meritorious work performed in the serv- 

vice of physical education. In addition to publicizing its action 

the Academy recognizes the work so honored with a suitably 
engrossed Centificate of Award presented to its author. 

Awards are to be voted annuaily by the Academy at its 
meeting held at the time of the national convention of the 
AAH.P.E. The Academy has entrusted a Standing Committee 
on Awards with the task of searching out contributions worthy 
of this honor. This committee, now under the chairmanship of 
Professor Jay B. Nash of New York University, announces that 
it seeks for evaluation meritorious work in four classes as fol- 
lows: (1) research, (2) administration, (3) publications, (4) 
creative tasks. 

At this time the committee is particularly anxious to have 
brought to its attention oustanding theses submitted during the 
last five years in fulfillment of requirements for higher degrees 
(masters or doctors) provided the research involved contributes 
directly or indirectly to physical education, health, or recreation. 
Schools or individuals may submit suggestions directly to the 
chairman of the committee. To be considered for the Award in 
1938 such suggestions must reach Dr. Nash not later than Febru- 
ary 10, 1938. 

To date the Academy has honored two pieces of work—first, 
“The Column of Youth,” the creation of R. Tait McKenzie, and 
second, “Recent Trends in Physical Education Facilities for Col- 
lege Women,” a research by Ruth Elliott Houston. 


E wish to correct an error which was inadvertently made 
in the January issue of the Journat. Mr. R. E. Titus origi- 
nated the “scooter” activities described in the article, “New Gym- 
nasium ‘Scooter’ Games and Activities,” published over his name 
in the How We Do It section of the magazine, but the descrip- 
tion as published was prepared by Dale Sprankle of Albion Col- 
lege. We extend our apologies to Mr. Titus and Mr. Sprankle 
for this editorial error. 
* * * 
FROM our exchanges we find the following articles interesting: 
December Elementary School Journal, “Selected References on 
Teacher Education,” William S. Gray. 
January Nation’s Schools, “Pitfalls in School Publicity,” 
Frederick J. Moffit. 
December 13, Los Angeles School Journal, “Health Living for 
High School Girls,” Kathryn D. McCabe. 
January American Journal of Public Health, “An Equal 
Opportunity for Health,” Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 
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“Ask The Coach” 


ATHLETE’S FOOT: one of the many troubles 
about which boys ask the coach or physical 
education teacher. And the coach knows what 
to do—knows that odorless Alta-Co, diluted 
in 10 parts of water, is an excellent treatment 
—that any case which does not soon respond 
to treatment should have the doctor’s atten- 
tion. 


The coach knows, too, that Alta-Co in the 
Dolge Foot Tub helps prevent the further 
spread of Athlete’s Foot. That Alta-Co, diluted 
1-to-10, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 
30 seconds. That it does not irritate the skin. 
That it has been tested in laboratory and 
clinic by eminent medical authorities whose 
verbatim reports are available on request. That 
thousands of coaches and physical education 
teachers approve its use. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Conn. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


January Bulletin (N.Y. Academy of Medicine), “The Natu 
of the Visual Process,” Selig Hecht. a 

January Camping Magazine, “College Camping Courses,” 
Charles B. Frasher; “The Educational Values of Camping,” John 
W. Studebaker. 

January Athletic Journal, “Concrete Tennis Courts, Ideal for 
Student Use.” 

December 25 School and Society, “Physical Education in Bel- 
gium,” “The Teacher as a Politician,’ Carl Bode. 

January Recreation, “The Elementary School of Tomorrow.” 
N. L. Engelhardt; “Engineering Material and Human,” Y. K 
Brown. 


Recreation Leadership 


(Continued from Page 99) 


dren. With not too complicated material, some experience 
in leadership, and a natural interest in a type of activity 
in which there is spontaneity, the chances for success are 
good. 


The practice leadership within their own group gives 
them experience for their work in organizations of the 
community. Each student decides what kind of work 
she will do. This gives her a chance to correlate the ex- 
perience with her major interest in sociology, perhaps, 
or education. The girl who anticipates settlement work 
often chooses a social service center with crowded space, 
limited equipment, and underprivileged children. School 
playgrounds afford opportunity for the inexperienced play 


leader to try herself out with youngsters and in her con- 
tacts with the school staff. Students have worked with 
Girl Scouts, with Girl Reserves, and have organized their 
own groups. One year, a difficult and challenging oppor- 
tunity was given some of the class when a group of relief 
workers who were acting as adult education teachers 
during the winter, came to them for lessons in games, in 
preparation for summer playground work. Graduates 
have found their contacts with community centers valu- 
able experience for their positions in social service group 
work, kindergartens, clubs, museum classes, playgrounds, 
camps, and schools. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 250 
illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, silk cloth, $6.00 


Struthers Burt in the December Jorum and 
Century—“As to the accredited upper class, if 
you wish to find out more about its secondary 
education, you can do no better than to read 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools; 21st 
edition. This is as necessary to the well-to-do 
parent as a marriage certificate ... A mine of 
pregnant quotations.” 

Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California—‘I went 
through your book with great amusement. It 
seems to me one of the most picturesque things 
in America.” 

Margaret Mead, Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Nether- 
lands Indies—“I can think of no better way of 
measuring the changes which have occurred in 
educational thought since leaving the United 
States, almost two years ago, than a glimpse 
into your Handbook.” 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 
Lists the more important Boarding Schools 
and Junior Colleges. 2d Edition, 1937, 132 pages, 
700 schools, 14 maps, 97 illustrations, cover in 
color. Single copy 25 cents. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 
A Guide to the 400 better private camps for 
boys and girls. 2d Edition, 1937, 96 pages, 8 
maps, 82 illustrations, cover in color. Single 
copy 25 cents. 


N “Recreation Leadership” the student becomes aware 
of the true worth of the play spirit and of the drives 
which make life satisfying and rich. She studies not just 
facts of the recreation movement, but ideas which con- 
tribute toward a philosophy of living; she acquires not 
just tools to work with but some experience in the actual 
handling of them; not just theories about group living 
but some real contacts with community life. 


Do we expect college students to learn not only facts 
and ideas about the world in which they are living but 
also how to get along with the people in it? How do we 
help them to develop leadership? In what ways do we 
give them encouragement while in college, to be active 
members of the community so that when they are gradu- 
ated, they have made for themselves some opening wedge 
into community living? A course which combines the 
study of a vital present day movement with actual prac- 
tice in leadership in social centers of the community does 
this. 


Write for Table of Contents 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It Has Been Done 


(Continued from Page 80) 
restricted from entering a class where he had no chance 
of succeeding. The decathlon was a voluntary affair in 
every way. Each boy scored himself in each event. 

4, Expanding and Deepening Culture— An important 
function of physical education is to familiarize children 
with many kinds of outdoor activities and indoor skills, 
and stimulate them to observe work with each other and 
with all forms of natural objects. The teacher-aims are 
to broaden and deepen culture so that children will in- 
crease in insight and derive more intellectual pleasure 
from physical activity and association with each other 
and with nature. 

To accomplish these aims, three conditions should be 
met. First, a wide variety of physical activities should 
be offered to children. Second, the conditions of activity 
should be pleasant. And third, adult supervision should 
be informal, casual, and infrequent. 

The Melrose High School physical education program 
has made an excellent beginning in accomplishing the 
first of these more ephemeral education aims. The activi- 
ties sponsored already include the following: 


Gymnastics Track and field Wrestling 

Marching Badminton Golf 

Games (group) Horseshoes Apparatus work 

Basketball Bowling Skill tests 

Tennis Swimming Refereeing games 

Hockey Hiking or sports 

Ring Hockey Winter Sports Judging and tim- 

Volleyball Rifle Club ing events 

Softball Softball Leadership on ap- 

Football Touch football paratus 

Cross-country Handball Self measuring 
Boxing tests 


To make playing conditions most pleasant, several 
steps are necessary. First, in teams and all individual 
contests “initial equality between opponents” is neces- 
sary, and in team games great differences in ability be- 
tween members of the same teams should be avoided. 
This is already being done in Melrose High School. 

A second adjustment to insure pleasure to players is 


to use pupil officials and leave practically all details of. 


management and coaching to players. In Melrose this 
is done in intramural sports. Eventually is should spread 
to interschool sports—for these players are, of all high 
school boys, best trained and most competent to direct 
their own play. 

A third adjustment to insure pleasure to players is to 
permit them to choose, under guidance, the kind of sport 
and time for playing. The most effective and economical 
method of doing this is to excuse from compulsory at- 
tendance on all regular gymnasium or sport classes pupils 
with P.F.I.’s above, say, 120, who have also demonstrated 
their knowledge of sports and their capacity to direct 
their own games. 

In Melrose High School this adjustment has not been 
made except that varsity athletes are excused from 
“gym” during the sports season, providing their P.F.I.’s 
are over 120. 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
APPAREL 


ROMPERS, SHORTS, MIDDIES, SKIRTS, 
KEDS, SOX, BATHING CAPS, TANK 
SUITS AND WOODEN CLOGS 
BOYS’ SHIRTS, SHORTS, KEDS, SUP- 
PORTERS AND PART WOOL SOX 


Price list and information cheerfully sent 
upon request. 


MAX GOODMAN 
& SON 


114 West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE 16TH ANNUAL 
English-Scandinavian 
Summer School 
of 


Physical Education 
Will Be Held At 
ST. ALBAN’S COURT, NONINGTON, KENT 


near Canterbury, Folkestone and Dover. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION: 

Educational and Recreational Gymnastics, based upon the 
“Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls,” introducing 
the Bjorksten Modern Teaching Method. Suitable for training 
college, schools and voluntary gymnastics. 

Theory of Movement Lectures. The Art in Commanding 
Rhythmical Movements, etc. Coaching and Practice in Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey, Lacrosse, etc., Scandinavian Folk Dances, 
Greek Dancing, Swimming, Diving and Life Saving, lectures 
and films relating to Physical Education. 


The School is open to Women of all Nations and 
is attended by students from many parts of the 
World. 
Principal: MISS GLADYS WRIGHT 
assisted by Teaching and Organising Staff from 
England, Finland, and Sweden. 
FEES. Inclusive of Full Board Residence 
and Tuition: £10.0.0. 

Residential accommodation for approximately 200 members. 
Unique opportunity for visits to places of interest. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, obtained from: Miss Stina 
Kreuger, The Organising Secretary, 22, Gunter Grove, Lon- 
don, S.W. 10, or from the Cunard White Star Ltd., Tour 
Department, Cunard Buildings, 25 Broadway. New York. 
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In the accomplishment of the third aim, it will be ap- 
parent at once that freeing superior pupils from attend- 
ance on compulsory gymnasium classes and permitting 
them to select their own time for and type of sports will 
almost necessarily render supervision informal and rela- 
tively infrequent. The ideal instruction is what Clark 
Hetherington calls the systematic-incidental method: at 
convenient or opportune times the teacher should con- 
fer with individuals about their choice of activities, their 
failures and successes, their desire for instruction, and 
give aid when and as it is needed. 

By these methods every pupil in school may be given 
individual attention according to his needs. The pupil 
with low physical fitness is aided, by almost daily advice 
and instruction, to increase his powers so he may enjoy 
sports and be effective in study. The physically able 
pupil is given considerably less frequent guidance in 
sports practice and the conduct of games. The lower- 
middle group pupil is given regular supervision in the 
gymnasium and on the athletic field to develop his pow- 
ers and interests. 

Thus, Melrose is already providing for boys a nearly 
ideal program under a single capable teacher, and (now) 
part-time assistant. When the few further improvements 
noted above are made, the Melrose program for boys 
will merit duplication in senior high schools everywhere. 
Already two new major objectives have been adopted by 
the director as prime supplements to his present aims. 
These are the improvement of posture in motion and re- 
pose, and the development of courtesy. Plans for achiev- 
ing these objectives are being drawn. Tests will need to 
be devised. In Melrose they not only hold all ground 
gained—tthey seek new worlds (objectives) to conquer. 


L’Envoi 


Let us begin our summary of the Melrose accomplish- 
ments by listing the helpful working conditions its physi- 
cal director enjoyed. The School Committee is far- 
sighted and willing to support whatever promises to im- 
prove the health and social efficiency of pupils. The 
Superintendent of Schools is progressive and encouraging. 
The Principal is understanding and cooperative. The 
school building is new. The gymnasium is adequate in 
size. The playgrounds are near at hand. Pupils come 
from excellent home environments and from elementary 


schools where health education is unusually well Planned 
Parents are interested and open-minded. 

True, this is a fortunate situation. 

But it needed the director’s initiative, enthusiasm, and 
hard work to produce the results we have described. 
bear repeating: the great improvement in physical fi. 
ness of so many boys to “live and serve,” the equaliza. 
tion of teams, the conduct of so many different activities 
the individual corrective work, the elimination of prizes, 
the pupil-responsibility arranged for, the emphasis “ 
the sport rather than on defeating opponents, the untir. 
ing statistical check-ups to discover whether and how far 
programs were really effective. 

As old Hesiod observed, ‘“‘Before the gates of excellence 
the gods have placed sweat. Long is the road thereto and 
rough and steep.” Leonard William Clark, Physical Dj. 
rector of the Melrose High School has climbed this roag 
to achieve his success. 


The Alabama Coordinating Plan 
(Continued from Page 98) 


Miss Fleta McWhorter, Supervisor of School Health Ed- 
ucation for Jefferson County; Honorable L. L. Mooney- 
ham, Judge of Montgomery County Juvenile Court. 
Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, Head of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education at the University of 
Alabama, gave a very interesting presentation of “The 
Place of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Safety Education in a Developing Curriculum.” He 
stated that there are two methods of organizing the cur- 
riculum: the method of textbook teaching (the tradi- 
tional method) and the method of organizing meaningful 
experiences and interests. He further stated that people 
desire health as a means of enjoying life and not as an 
end in itself. Dr. Sharman spoke of the necessity of 
making children aware of the importance of health and 
safety, if they are to enjoy a full, rich, happy life. 
Excellent contributions were made to the program by 
the following heads of departments of physical and 
health education in teacher-training institutions: Dr. 


-Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama; Miss Aldace 


Fitzwater, Livingston State Teachers College; Miss Mar- 


CASTELLO’S 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 


IS USED IN ALL LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Write today for our illustrated catalog # J 
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Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation with Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


is given to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had 
the necessary prerequisites. for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 


year course in Physical Therapeutics. Substantial credit 
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Extensive Professional Library Research Laboratories 
For information address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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ities in their respective fields. cational affiliations with several colleges. 
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Is There Danger in Your 
Gym Mats? 


Gym mats filled with 
felt made the 
needled process may 
contain sharp bits of 
broken needles 
which are apt to cause 
painful and sometimes 
very serious cuts and 
seratches. 


Ask your dealer for 
OZITE-filled Gym 
Mats. If cannoi 
supply you, write for 
name and address of 
nearest distributor. 


LOOK FOR the waffle top and 
bottom .. . and the OZITE 
label on the cover. 


AMERICAN 
Hair & Felt Co. 


Merchandise Mart CHICAGO 


A pocket-sized monthly 
magazine of crisply condensed articles 
(many translated) 
from leading world magazines. 


Teachers may enjoy special rates by subscribing in 
groups. Yearly rate half price in groups of ten. 


Write for details. 
139 East 36th Street 
New York City 


“30 SUCCESSFUL CLOWN ACTS FOR 1938” 


Send $1.00 Money Order to Wes McVicar, 


Director of Physical Education, 
Central Y.M.C.A., Toronto, Canada 


@ 1937 Edition (All Different) 50c @ 


TEACHERS AGENCY 3. 


Service 


Universities, colleges, and public schools send us many requests for 
administrators and teachers of Physical Education. Whether you are pre- 
pared to handle a general or a highly specialized program, we believe 
we can offer you superior service. For details regarding enrollment, 
address FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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garet McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo; Mr. Emes 
B. Smith, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Miss 
Laureson Forrester, Troy State Teachers College: Mig 
Minnie Sellers, Jacksonville State Teachers College: My 
Curran Farmer, President of the Alabama Physical Edv. 
cation Association, Troy State Teachers College; ang 
Mr. Fuson Smith, State Teachers College, Livingston, 

On Monday night a Christmas banquet was held, at 
which time Dr. McCloy spoke on “Character Education 
through Physical Education.” Dr. McCloy pointed out 
that each individual has different strengths and weak. 
nesses of character. For this reason, each child should 
be taught to develop character traits, which are personal 
to himself. The speaker further stated that little chi. 
dren have no conception of timeworn phrases used by 
educators in character instruction. They must first gain 
an abstract idea of character. 


bie Tuesday morning session of the conference cop. 

sisted of a follow-up of the fall district playday. 
conferences, which are designed to give aid at the begin. 
ning of the school year to teachers and a representative 
number of girls in the high schools of the state. The 
following hostesses were present: Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, 
Miss Minnie Sellers, Miss Fannie Stollenwerck, Miss 
Aldace Fitzwater, Miss Laureson Forrester, Miss Lorena 
Parrish, Mrs. Stella W. Garrison, Miss Lucy Lee Pruett, 
Miss Ruby Bateman, Miss Lucile Holman, and Miss 
Drucilla Williams. The following chairmen of women’s 
committees of the Alabama High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation were in attendance: Miss Bill Nichols, Miss Laura 
Coleman, and Mrs. J. R. Armstrong. Recommendations 
for playday-conferences for next year were made. From 
this roundtable discussion, the teachers were able to see 
what is being done in other sections of the State, to eval- 
uate their own programs accordingly, and to gain a 
perspective for another year. 


Balancing and Tumbling 


(Continued from Page 103) 


Another useful knack is the pushing or flicking of the 
mat away from the hands as the feet pass beyond the 
perpendicular stage. In order to attain an erect position, 
it is imperative that the performer follow through with 
his arms. (Ill. 6.) 


Front Somersault (From a Running Start).—Froma 
short run, take off from both feet with the hands above 
the head; spring as high as possible into the air; duck 
the head; tuck the body; bring the arms down vigor- 
ously; grasp the ankles to help the turn of the body in 
mid-air; keep tucked until completion of the trick; land 
on both feet. In advanced tumbling, height is gained by 
lifting strenuously with the arms and making the trick 
at maximum height. 


Back Somersault (From Stand).—Lean backward 
slightly off balance; spring backward as high as possible 
into the air; swing the arms up and back vigorously; 
throw the head back forcefully; flex the thighs and grasp 
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the ankles with the hands and hold the tuck until the 
roll is complete, landing on the feet. The rapid sequence 
is arms, knees, and finally the head throw. The knees are 
lifted up to the hands; the arms are not brought down 
to the knees. The feet should land below the hand posi- 
tion. In other words, the hands determine where the feet 
shall land. For a spotter the hands are overhead; for a 
gainer the hands are in front; and for an ordinary back 
the hands are behind the head. 


Back Handspring (Flip-Flop).—Place the feet about 
six inches apart; bend the knees slightly; settle back 
and lose the balance. Whip the shoulders, the head and 
the arms backward; push off vigorously with the feet 

(do not spring) ; force the hips forward; end in a momen- 
tary hand balance; snap the feet down to the starting 
position with the hands extended forward. 

The author wishes to thank Joe Giallombardo and other mem- 


bers of the University of Illinois Gymkhana Troupe for their 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 


Health is Your Greatest Wealth 
(Continued from Page 87) 


Heart and Blood Pressure Display.— This was a unique 
display by courtesy of Springfield College. Three mechan- 
ical devices illustrated the action of the heart, the rela- 
tion of the emotions to blood pressure, and a simple test 
of the heart. 


Eye Clinic (Business Men’s Club).—The exhibit was 
arranged like an optometrist’s office. Students from the 
college explained the workings of the various machines 
as well as the reflection and refraction of light, etc. Most 
spectators were interested in lenses and how they were 
made. Posters and anatomical charts of the eye sur- 
rounded this booth. Testing of eye charts was explained 
but no one was examined. Sources of posters: Better 
Vision Institute, Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; Eye 
Chart, Raphael’s Ltd., London, England; machines 
obtained from Optometrists’ Supply Co. 


Teeth Clinic (Business Men’s Club) .—Cooperation be- 
tween Dental Society and the Dominion Dental Company 
resulted in a nice display. This booth represented a den- 
tist’s office and dentists were on hand nightly to explain 
the machines, the X-ray pictures, the relation of foods to 
calcium growth, etc. Professional ethics forbade exami- 
nations. Posters on teeth obtained from: American Den- 
tal Association, Superior St., Chicago, Ill.; Dental Board 
of United Kingdom; National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion; 70 Sth Ave., New York; National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Posture Display.— This exhibit included posture charts, 
corrective exercise charts, posture chairs, etc. An attend- 
ant answered questions and explained the front wall, back 
wall, and window-pole methods of posture testing. Sources 
of Posters: Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor; University of California; U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (Booklets) ; 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; The Wom- 
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ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 
1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Send for Folder showing one- and two- 
piece shorts bottom suits, also suits with 
knicker bottom. @ Samples submitted. 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44 St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. New York, N.Y. 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, healt 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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ans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City; Health 
Spot Shoes; Cantilever Co.; Y.W.C.A., 610 Lexington 
Ave., New York City; JouRNAL or HEALTH AND PHysI- 
caL Epucation, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Canadian Red 
Cross Society. In addition to the above posters, a local 
artist sketched half a dozen drawings, showing corrective 
exercises. 

In addition to all of the above, the Gates-Strang 
Health tests were used by the Boys’ Department and the 
Young Men’s Division in order to invoke a desire for 
continued study in health. Each night the Y’s Men’s 
Club provided health movies in the lobby. Four varied 
reels were shown at a time. Sources for this material 
are too numerous to need mentioning here. 

In case the accumulation of facts has made this proj- 
ect seem an expensive one, we might say that outside of 
the printed Health Bulletin, the total cost was not more 
than $55.00, which included $17.00 insurance. 


Individual Structural Differences 
(Continued from Page 93) 


with the long axis of the lower leg will be distinctly 
misleading to the observer. Then too, there are those indi- 
viduals whose feet are apparently strong, their functional 
alignment good, and yet whose scaphoid shows a discon- 
certing prominence, usually limited to this bone alone. 
The individual when questioned usually states that it has 
“always been that way.” Of course, that is no absolute 
evidence of its congenital nature. However, I have been 
able to find nothing in the literature to explain this con- 
dition. Of course, there is the possibility of an accessory 
scaphoid, which is mentioned by anatomists and orthope- 
dists as a relatively infrequent anomaly. At the same 
time there is nothing to lead us to believe that such an 
adventitious bone should necessarily be a prominent one 
in an otherwise normal foot. 

I do not expect all observations made in this paper to 
pass unchallenged. Its main thesis, however—a plea for 
consideration of the individual, especially that individual 
who happens to be slightly different from the average— 
cannot be denied. Though generally accepted in theory, it 
needs more conscientious application in practice. 


Dance Adventures Abroad 
(Continued from Page 76) 


of the English classes and had also accompanied Mary 
Wigman on her American tours. The girls in our group 
had a two-hour lesson full of interest and inspiration. 
Much has been written in praise of the Wigman Schule 
and justly so. My judgment was formed from watching 
the lessons taught by Gretl Curth. Such logical move- 
ments, such progression and so much accomplished in a 
short time. The girls got copies of two books about Mary 
Wigman, Das Mary Wigman-Werk by Rudolf Bach, and 
Mary Wigman: Deutsche Tanzkunst. 

Burg in the Spreewald, the home of the “Wends,” is 
a wooded marshy district intersected by a network of 


two hundred branches of the Spree river. We arrive 
and stayed at the Landhaus Winzer, an oldish inn to 
devoid of modern conveniences. Early the next momi 
we walked single-file along a blossomy path to the vi. 
lage. We were astonished to see mobs of people filling the 
streets. When the peasants finally came out we 
between tall shoulders and bobbing heads, a faitly gooj 
glimpse of the costumes. They wore the typical German 
dress—full, heavy skirt with wide bordered hem, white 
short-sleeved bodice, satin corset, and shoulder kerchief 
The headdress, very large and most unusual, was made of 
printed or embroidered material. A piece about a yard 
square was folded to make a triangle and placed over 
the head on a high frame so that the center point hung 
down the back. 


late 


Later we went out to the edge of the village to see g 
peasant wedding. The scene was set near a bridge op 
one of the waterways where a small log cabin had been 
built. First eight peasant girls in their fantastic head. 
dresses came out with their spinning wheels and sang as 
they spun. Then came young men who sang and danced, 
Soon the bride and groom were seen down the river jp 
a barge, and the entire bridal party made a very spe. 
tacular entrance over the rustic bridge. The bride’s cos. 
tume was similar to the others except that she wore 
around her neck an enormous white muslin ruff which 
was fastened under the chin by a large bow of figured 
ribbon. The head gear was of lace—very high and oval 
shaped. The short ceremony was followed by more 
dances. 

Berlin was preparing for a mammoth celebration com- 
memorating seven hundred years of its history. Dorothee 
Gunther of the “Ginther-Schule,” Private Schulen Fir 
Gymnastik, Rhythmik und Kiinstlerischen Tanz, 
obtained for us special permission to attend the final 
rehearsal in the immense Olympic Stadium. It was a 
heroic undertaking. In the nine tableaux there were two 
hundred thousand participants, depicting historic scenes 
of Germany from the 13th century to today. 

The next day we visited the Heinrich Medau School 
of Rhythmic Gymnastics in Schoneberg-Innsbrucker 
Strasse. Hella Thommen, one of the seven members of 
the staff, taught the lesson with Indian clubs, balls, and 
hoops, and did all of her own accompanying. This school 
offers a two-year course in Gymnastics—Expressionistic 
Gymnastics; gymnastics with balls, hoops, and tambou- 
rines; gymnastical improvisation and elaboration; and 
also a complete course in music, education, art, science, 
and sports such as riding, skiing, and skating. The school 
also has a performance group which gives concerts on 
the continent. 

The outstanding event in Berlin and I might say of 
the entire summer was the opportunity to visit Dr. Artur 
Michel’s apartment in Charlottenburg and see his un- 
usual collection of books, engravings, and etchings on 
the dance. He said he was now writing a History of 
Dancing. When we asked to see some of his antique 
books the first one he brought out was Tantzteuffel 
(Dancing Devil) published in 1567! A special section in 
his library contains a very valuable collection of ballet 
librettos of the 18th and 19th centuries. His oldest 
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vings are wood engravings of the 15th century. His 


engra 


: h ti theater dance, ball 


are theater dance pieces. In his collection, Dr. Michel 


Summer Session 1938 


had an album which contained small photographs of 

many of his etchings and engravings and also photo- Six Weeks Course, June 27-August 5 
] graphs of almost all the famous dancers of Europe. The Eight Weeks Course, June 27-August 19 
pictures were arranged in chronological order so that it 

: made a sort of history of dancers from the 15th century 


to the present day. He called it “An Evolution of the 
{ Dance.” It was a most valuable and impressive collection. 
1 The minute we arrived in Stockholm our host 


announced that he had obtained permission for us to 
watch the Royal Swedish Opera ballet practice, and he 
added very impressively, “You are the very first ‘for- 


4 eigners’ in fifty years who have been granted this privi- 

lege.” The room was bars on and The Intramural Sports Building 

irrors on the fourth. The strange part of the room, 

was that the floor slanted considerably down d 

$ to the mirrored end. This was necessary as most of the and undergraduate courses we Aduntaie- 

| older European theaters were built with a slant‘ng stage. tration, History, Tests, Curriculum, 

n One of the most talented girls in our group asked the Methods, Play, Recreation, and Scouting. 

. ballet mistress, Dalborg Franchi, if she might practise Coaching and Activity courses. 

‘ with the Swedish ballet. Miss Franchi graciously assented. ee . 

e The class did a great deal of bar work, being very strict Economical Living : Reasonable Fees 

h about a perfect fifth position for all exercises. Then they ee of yr Pe Concerts, 

d practised steps and turns, and later many long and diffi- a one 

! cult combinations. It was most interesting to watch the Address: Dean James B. Edmonson, School of Education 

e turns on the sloping floor—they seemed an almost impos- University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 
sible feat. The lesson was very similar to the work we 

see over here. 

That evening we went out to “Skansen,” a unique out- 

door museum called “Sweden in a Nutshell.” In this SHAWN 

, beautiful landscape, with the Swedish capital at your SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN 

l feet, you can see how they lived and dwelt in old Sweden. 

a There are many peasant buildings, each in a different One of the primary objects of the School is to 

0 character after the province it represents. There on an make dancing for men an integral part of physical 

platform we saw many Swedish folk, dances— 

Schottis, Trekarlspolska, Vingakerdans, Skralat, Docke- page esting 4 

ft dans, Vastgotapolska, Vava vadmal, Halling, Snurrebock, of activities available. For further information write 
Fjillnaspolska, Gotlandskadrilj, Jéssehdradspolska, Sko- the School at P.O. Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts. 

t bodans, and Hambo. The dancers were dressed in Dal- a ey 

d carlian costumes—the girls wore bodices of gaily colored three two-week courses for women teachers of dancing and 

velvet, skirts with what appears to be a gaily striped 

apron but which is in reality a strip of multicolored fab- 

. sewn into the front, and upright conical bonnets with 
ittle red balls down the back. The men’s clerical-cut blue , 

; coats reach to the knees; their breeches of yellow buck- wg ppl bert HUGHES 

skin are worn with blue and red hose with red tassels at TEACHERS 
the knees. a women exceeded supply. Ex- A G Pa N Cc » 

1 | The next day we visited Lalla Cassel’s school of danc- cellent college openings for 25 £. Seckeon Blvd. 

ing. We were told she was considered one of the best candidates with A.M. degree. CHICAGO, ILL. 

. teachers in Sweden. Her classes were held in a most ase miata 

é elaborate modernistic clubhouse for men. The lesson was 

f quite different from any we had seen. Miss Cassel said ' NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 

; her method was a combination of gymnastics and the : Ty AIT) LOCKER BASKETS 

modern dance. Miss Cassel, young and beautiful with a 

1 most captivating personality, does the solo work with WS Shien for Label). They equip many Gyms. 

her group. Their national Swedish dances were, of course, Commis your ab 

the most outstanding. As we were leaving Miss Cassel bya FORM 
gave me a copy of her book En Kvart Varje Dag. It con- ntinntsntbcsra ina dated 
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tains many exercises, all illustrated, showing her method 
of combining the dance with gymnastics. 

All in all, our tour has yielded a fine harvest of ideas 
on what is being done in European dance, both in the 
simple, remote villages and in the most advanced studios. 
Around Zagreb we had found the dance in its natural 
nursery. In the liorary of Dr. Michel we had found its 
history in pen and brush. 


Care of Gymnasium Floors 
(Continued from Page 95) 


clean, and pick up the dirt. Mineral oil compounds 
should be avoided as they leave an oil film on the floor, 
causing a slippery condition. 


Bloxonend Treatment and Maintenance 


Bloxonend flooring, which is widely used in gymna- 
siums and school shops, is an end grain flooring material 
made of selected southern pine. It has been installed in 
more than five hundred schools and universities, includ- 
ing Princeton, Harvard, Ohio State, and Louisiana State. 
It is rather difficult to make any general recommenda- 
tions as to treatment and maintenance because some 
eleven or twelve years’ experience in the field has shown 
that practically every job must be considered individually. 

There are being marketed at this time a large number 
of floor finishes especially recommended for school use. 
Although sold under various trade names, most of them 
can be classified as “mopping varnishes” or “oil base” 
floor finishing products. While there have been apparent 
failures of these finishes in connection with all types of 
flooring, it has been observed that the failures resulted 
from improper maintenance or other conditions over 
which the manufacturers of the flooring and the floor 
finishing material have had no control. 

As an example of this, let us quote one representative 
instance: A high school in an eastern city is located in 
one of the poorer residential districts. For the benefit 
of the students and the convenience of the community 
which often utilizes the building, the gymnasium was pur- 
posely placed on the ground floor and has direct en- 
trances from the street and playground. Due to the pov- 
erty of the parents, the School Board has not considered 
it advisable to inaugurate the policy of making it com- 
pulsory for those using the gymnasium to be equipped 
with gym shoes, and as a consequence, street and play- 
ground dirt is carried on to the floor, making it practi- 
cally impossible to maintain the floor in a clean, attrac- 
tive condition. 

The usual recommendations for the treatment and 
maintenance of Bloxonend gymnasium floors are as fol- 
lows: The flooring should be treated originally with one 
of the standard “mopping varnishes” or “oil base” 
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treatments. If the gymnasium is restricted to st 
gymnasium activities by those equipped with special gym 
shoes, the floor can be properly maintained by Oing over 
it every day with a mop moistened with kerosene or thin 
floor oil. If dirt has been permitted to accumulate, the 
floor should be scrubbed with warm water and a non-lye 
soap applied with one of the standard scrubbing mma. 
chines. Soap and water is not injurious to a wood flog 
if the water is applied sparingly and wiped up immed. 
ately. When soap and water will not accomplish the 
desired purpose, the floor should be cleaned with some 
such compound as “Toluol.” If this product is no 
available to the customer, high test gasoline usually 
serves as well. Naturally, there is a certain fire rig 
involved in the use of either of these latter two mate. 
rials, but before attempting to use them the room should 
be thoroughly ventilated and kept ventilated. 


Treatment of the Gymnasium Floor for Dancing 


With the trend in physical education which extends 
the program to include social activities and dancing 
there has appeared the problem of preparing the floor 
for dancing and yet not crippling it for regular use. Two 
main plans are followed. The first is to use borax 
powder. This serves very nicely to produce a glazed 
surface and is easily removed afterward but has the 
objectionable feature of coating the shoes and clothing 
of the dancers with a fine white dust. Sometimes this js 
dense enough to prove irritating to the dancers’ respira- 
tory tracts, causing sneezing and coughing. 

A second method is the use of a liquid wax that can be 
scrubbed off. This is expensive but the wax produces 
a splendid surface. After being scrubbed on, it is smoothed 
out with a brush mop. When it has dried sufficiently, in 
the course of a few hours, powdered wax is sprinkled over 
the surface to give an extra finish. Following the dance 
this wax may be scrubbed off with warm water and if 
the water is quickly mopped up no harm will be done 
to the floor. Wax flakes are less expensive and as satis- 
factory for occasional use. 

Dark Wood Preserver 

In those few instances where a floor is so lighted that it 
is desirable to have a dark finish, the following preserva- 
tive is very satisfactory: 


rictly 


Linseed Oil 4% gallons 
Drier pint 

Turpentine Y% gallon 
Raw Sienna 1 pound 


Burnt Umber pound 
This preparation gives a dark brown coating. 
Conclusion 
Progress in the field of floor finishing has been so rapid 
that even as we write we are aware that there are many 
tried innovations not included. The attempt has been 
to deal rather generally with the problem and to provoke 
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hose who have later and better information some- 
hat will be of help to the profession. The manu- 
floor finishes have been doing their part and 
rateful acknowledgment is made to the many who have 
supplied information on this subject. 
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Units of Study on Milk 


(Continued from Page 84) 


pounds of irradiated evaporated milk consumed per day 
in the United States? How much raw milk is needed 
annually? 

3, About 800,000,000 pounds of irradiated evaporated 
milk are consumed each year. A freight car holds approx- 
imately 40,000 pounds of irradiated evaporated milk. If 
the entire year’s supply of irradiated evaporated milk 
were shipped at one time, how many freight cars would 
there be in the train? 

4. Other arithmetic problems will suggest themselves 
as the project progresses, among them, computing the 
data for the weight charts of the white rats, and a simple 
cost analysis of food supplies for the school lunch. 


Health—1. All information obtained relating to the 
nutritive value of irradiated evaporated milk can be con- 
nected with the regular health instruction. The white rat 
experiment will constitute an effective piece of nutrition 
teaching. 


Some Questions That May Be Answered from This Study 


List on the board these problems and unanswered 
questions: 

a) What are the uses of irradiated evaporated milk? 

b) How much irradiated evaporated milk is consumed 
in the United States and what is its importance in the 
nation’s food supply? 

c) How is raw cow’s milk transformed into irradiated 
evaporated milk? 

d) Where are the irradiated evaporated milk plants 
located and how is the milk handled from the plant to 
the grocery store? 


TEACHERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books, Booklets, and Posters 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Milk 
Production and Control. (New York: Century Company.) 
Mary Swartz Rose, Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company.) 
The Story of Irradiated Evaporated Milk. 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk—Steenbock Process. 
Alumni Research Foundation.) 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk—A Pictorial Chart. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


June 20 — August 5 

Seven weeks course for nurses and physical edu- 

cation teachers. At the Harvard Medical School, 

Children’s Hospital, and allied institutions. 

DR. ARTHUR T. LEGG, 
Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
DR. JAMES W. SEVER, 
Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
MISS JANET B. MERRILL, 

Children’s Hospital, Physical Therapeutic Department 
Intensive course with clinical experience and instruction; 
orthopedic and neuro-muscular conditions, functional anat- 
omy, therapeutic exercises, massage, and allied subjects. 


Fee $100. 
For further information apply to Assistant Dean, Courses for 
Graduates, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


for copies of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION received in good con- 


SEND US YOUR BACK COPIES 
29C dition. Numbers wanted: 
January, 1930 


January, February, April, and June, 1931 


January, 1936 
75c 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


for copies of the Research Quarterly received 
in good condition. Numbers wanted: 
March, May, December, 1930 

March, 1932 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session in playground 
theory and practice, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Swimming pool, extensive playing 
fields, golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For Information Address 
Director of Admissions, 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
New Brunswick New Jersey 


Established 1885. Good increase in 
1937 placements over 1936. Vacan- 
cies doubled. Coaches and teachers 
of Physical Education in strong de- 
mand. Supply of Women Condidates 
exhausted early in the season. 
Splendid opportunities for Promo- 
tion. Best schools our clients. Send 
for folder today. Nata 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cor. Agencies: 


535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Special Sale of Arrows 
—Reconditioned and 
shopworn arrows, 20 to 
50% off. Order now 
for your spring activity 


needs. y 


ARCHERY 


Craft Archery Co. 


9191 E. Pine, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Evaporated Milk—Pure Cow’s Milk for Drinking and for 
Cooking. (Poster) 

Some Facts About Evaporated Milk and Other Dairy Products. 

The Purpose and Value of Irradiated Evaporated Milk. 

Frank E. Rice, “Proteins, Minerals, and Vitamins of Evapo- 
rated Milk.” (American Journal of Public Health, 1934.) 


Periodicals 

Frank E. Rice and Charles Dillon, “Evaporated Milk—The 
Story of Its Development from 1810 to 1932,” (Hygeia, 1932.) 

Joseph Schmedding, “Evaporated Milk in Tropical West 
Africa,” (New York Produce Review and American Creamery, 
1930.) 

A. W. Bitting, “Concentrated Milk in the Days of Napoleon,” 
(Concentrated Milk Industries, 1931.) 

Icie G. Macy, “New Facts About Baby Feeding,” (Parents’ 
Magazine, 1932.) 

Beulah Gillaspie and Millicent Atkin, “More Milk In Your 
Meals.” 

Lucy Gillett and Eva Seldon Banks, “Safe and Unsafe Econ- 
omy,” (Parents’ Magazine, 1932.) 

With the exception of the texts by Rose and the White House 
Conference, all materials, including reprints of periodical articles, 
can be obtained free from the Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Additional data can 
be secured from the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., and 
from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Liberal Cultural Values 
(Continued from Page 71) 


Perspective.—Physical education alone will not give a 
liberal cultural development. It may, however, provide 
opportunities for one to obtain some of the attributes of 
culture. It, as any other group of activities, must be a 
part of a pattern of activity experiences. To develop 
perspective it is necessary that one have the abilities of 
critical analysis, both of observed phenomena and one’s 
own experiences and feeling. This critical analysis must 
be built upon the ability to make correct choices or 
judgments and to give proper values to one’s own choices 
and those of others in order that there be tolerance. 

Physical education activities provide opportunities for 
the development of critical analysis, and through the 
demands which they make of checking one’s own achieve- 
ment against that of others, one’s own previous perform- 
ance, or certain standards of performance such as the 
time for the 100-yard dash. In the group co-acting 
activities of basketball, prisoner’s base, etc., the critical 
analysis is immediate to the situation. An inefficient act 
is immediately capitalized by the opponents, recognized 
by one’s team mates, and consequently impressed upon 
the consciousness of the player. There is then developed 
both a critical evaluation of the self as an acting member 
of the group, of the other individuals, and of the group 
as a whole. It should be noted that most of such evalua- 
tions concern the skills themselves and other personal- 
ities. 

The ability to make adequate judgments concerning 
one’s own ability, and the ability of others, is constantly 
demanded. The judgments are not limited to skill itself, 
but concern the whole personality. As one plays with a 
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person in physical education activities, one makes ju 
ments concerning the total situation, the skills of — 
partner or opponent and the setting of that skill : 
personality. Whether tolerance will be developed cannot 
be assumed by the activity itself. We know that toler. 
ance can only mature as the individual evaluates his own 
performance in terms of others. Because he MUSt g 
evaluate does not ensure a correct evaluation—to see the 
other fellow’s point of view must come through the 
leader’s guidance of the importance which the pla 
gives to his own decision and the nearest which is deve. 
oped in the other fellow. Most of the attributes of cy, 
ture can come only through the careful direction by a 
leader. The physical education activities provide oppor- 
tunities for developing tolerance; they do not ensure 
that it will be developed. 


Self-Realization.—Self-realization will come as one de. 
velops self-direction—the ability to take responsibility 
for one’s own acts and to direct those acts by self. 
accepted standards of behavior. The physical education 
activities have sometimes been organized and led so that 
the opportunities for self-direction have been largely 
eliminated. They are leader-dominated rather than 
leader-guided. Physical education activities by their na- 
ture, however, demand that each player take responsibil. 
ity for his own actions; and further, his actions not only 
affect himself but affect and are reflected in the other 
members of the playing group. The civilization in which 
we live provides all too often the means of dodging, or 
at least delaying the responsibility for one’s act. This 
is not true in physical education where one’s team mates 
know of it and one’s opponents take advantage of it. 

Self-realization must be based upon a true self-evalua- 
tion—it must have proper perspective, and this perspec- 
tive must come from a careful weighing of one’s self- 
feeling and the manifested feeling about one’s self made 
by others. Physical education activities are ideal labora- 
tories for such weighings. A characteristic of physical 
education is that it is amateur—the reason one likes 
to engage in it is the “kick” one gets out of the 
doing. The utilitarian attitude of the industrial revo- 
lution has crept into all aspects of our lives and we tend 
to feel that the most worth-while activities are those 
which we do for some ulterior purpose, such as “grow 
up like father,” “go to college,” “make a living,” or “ob- 
tain a college grade.” Activities which are performed 
solely for such ends are not cultural, they are not con- 
ducive to the struggle demanded to achieve excellence. 
The values of a cultural education must be in doing 
rather than the end gained. Physical education has been 
considered to be of less value because “‘it is play.” We 
justify it on its carry-over values and we stigmatize it 
as extra-curricular. Physical education if stripped of its 
other values will at least be cultural to the extent that its 
drive is intrinsic. 


Integration —Culture is more than areas of knowledge, 
appreciation, or expression. It is the picture of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. It is the antithesis of the develop- 
ment of faculties, and axiomatic of the development of 4 
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wholesome, integrated personality. Integration is achieved 
through “attentive coordinated activities,” activities which 
demand that one give undivided attention. Any activity 
f it becomes sufficiently absorbing will do this. Some 
activities, however, by their nature, demand this integra- 
tion. Physical education activities of the play type 
demand this undivided attention; they are all-absorbing 
activities. One expresses one’s self through a whole 
personality rather than through a set of skills. 

Obviously physical education activities alone will not 
ensure a culturally integrated personality. They do, 
however, contain the elements which are essential to 
such a development. Further, it is easier to obtain such 
integration in them than in activities in which one has 
to create satisfaction through artificial means. 

Culture today involves the ability to live effectively 
in a social world. The personality impressions and ex- 
pressions which come through the social relationships in 
many physical education activities provide an opportun- 
ity for the humanistic aspect of cultural education. They 
are laboratory experiences in primary social relationships 
and provide opportunities for the cultural expressions of 
the self as a member of a co-acting group. 


Summary 


The curricula or experience patterns of a liberal cul- 
tural education will vary. Individuals will find their best 
pattern of depth and breadth for the expression of their 
own capacities in the present civilization. Physical edu- 
cation has its place as one unit of these patterns. It 
cannot produce a cultured person, neither can any other 
activity. Plato recognized this when he wrote that the 
mere athlete becomes too much of a savage, and the 
mere musician too melted and softened beyond what is 
good for him. The two, he stated, should therefore be 
blended in right proportions. 

Physical education has not been considered by school 
men as a cultural subject because of an unfortunate 
traditional inheritance of a comparatively narrow concept 
of physical education and of culture. 

Culture can no longer be considered as merely man’s 
objective achievement in permanent form; it involves 
his ability to live as a developing individual, capable of 
expressing himself in harmoniously constructive relation- 
ship with others. He must be excellent in something and 
liberally attuned to excellence in others. He must be an 
idealist who is tolerant of other ideals, a scientist seeing 
his own understanding in true perspective. A liberal 
cultural education can never limit itself to information 
giving. It must provide laboratories for trying out. It 
cannot afford to be merely traditional, it must see cul- 
ture in the setting of the society of which it is a part. 
It must educate for personality rather than facts. It 
must be expressive rather than impressive, formational 
rather than informational, guiding rather than propa- 
gandizing, idealizing rather than dogmatizing. It must 
develop self-direction rather than regimentation, must be 
personality conscious rather than subject conscious. It 
must produce cultured gentlemen and ladies rather than 
students, 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 
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WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 
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_ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x 13x 8— 12x13 x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 
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Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Personal Hygiene Applied. Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D. 
(6th ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1937), 627 
pages, $2.50. 

“Modern science is the marvel of our age,” starts the section 
on “The Way of Modern Science.” It is along this line that the 
author has revised his A-1 textbook. Writing in his usual flowing, 
distinctive style, Williams has brought up to date his original work 
in personal hygiene. “The increased interest in health today is 
helping to overcome some of the environmental handicaps. . . . 
The interest in posture, the era of wholesome dress, the develop- 
ment of serums, the establishment of isolation measures, the play 
and recreation movement, the crusade against sedentary life, the 
agitation for coarse, wholesome food, the open air and camping 
movement, the keen interest in and study of social hygiene, the 
emphasis on the importance of physical work, the recognition of 
athletics for men and women both, the development of instruction 
in mental hygiene—all attest to the appreciation of the problems 
presented a civilized life.” 


Man, Bread, and Destiny. C. C. and S. M. Furnas. (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1937), 364 pages, $3.00. 
Man’s diet through the ages and why’s and wherefore’s of 

“false fastidiousness” which have left such an imprint of fads, 

superstitions, and common misinformation in the “feeding of 

man” are thoroughly discussed in the happy style of the Furnas’s. 

The easy readability of this study makes it one of great help 

in health instruction groups. Students and teachers may profit 

greatly by reading it. 


High School Course of Study. (Physical Education). Julia 
Post, Committee Chairman. (Columbia, South Carolina: State 
Superintendent of Education, 1937), 160 pages. 

A curriculum outline for the high schools of South Carolina. 
Much practical material collected into a monograph for use in 
a particular situation. The monograph is well done and should 
serve as an excellent guide for the high school people. 


Games. (Revised and Enlarged Edition). Jessie H. Bancroft. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), 685 pages, $4.00. 

A revised and enlarged version of the original book of games. 
Games for all types of situations have been included, as well as 
some of the athletic type games such as hockey, soccer, and 
track and field events. The index is unique in that not only does 
it give page numbers, but also shows to which grades and age 
periods the various games are best suited. An attractive book, 
complete, and well illustrated. 


The Problems of Education. C. C. Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe, 
and Fay Adams. (Los Angeles: Southern California School 
Book Depository, 1937), 240 pages, $2.50. 

An introductory textbook for courses in education which gives 
many suggestions for discussions, debates, student reports, and 
which should stimulate thinking and expression in teacher-training 
classes. 


Motion Pictures in Education. Edgar Dale, Fannie W. Dunn. 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider. (Committee on 
motion pictures in education, American Council on Education) 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Conmpany, 1937), 472 pages, $2.50. 
In this enormous summary of the literature on motion pictures 

much material is presented on the research projects already per- 

formed in visual aids to instruction. Physical education, health 
education, safety, and recreation have so far contributed little 
to the experimental field of motion pictures. Consequently there 
is little mention of them in this study. It presents a challege to 
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(June 1937). (American Distributors, 
Press, New York), 65c 


Includes reports on popular nutrition in Chile, 
problem throughout the world. 
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High School Teachers’ Methods. Charles Elmer Ho 
(Champaign, Illinois: The Garrad Press, 1937), 514 ies 
$3.00, 
The entire scope of methods employed, or em 


ployable by }j 
school teachers, is covered in this volume. y high 
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